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Hotes. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
I. 

Whatever may be the ultimate acceptance 
which the Revised Version of the New Testament 
may meet with, it seems from the notice which it 
has even yet received that no portion of it will 
pass into use without examination. And this is 
well. “Quod omnes tangit debet ab omnibus 
approbari” (Lib. Sext. Decret., v. xii. 29). 

On opening the preface it appears strange that 
no notice is taken of the Wycliffite versions in 
describing the origin of the previous English 
translations. It is impossible to read any fair 
number of consecutive verses in the Wycliffe- 
Purvey translation without observing the general 
resemblance which it has to those which have 
succeeded it. Without question much of this is 
due to the character and form of the Latin from 
which it was made, and which Tyndale and his 
followers must have used. But the Wyeliffite 
version was intended for common use, and the 
spirit was caught ; and even its form and language 
seem to have had at least 


form and character. 


an indirect influence in | 
promoting succeeding versions and directing their | 


The Greek text, which reference is then 
|made, is a convenient accompaniment; but it 
has no claim to be considered a text for inde- 
pendent use. It is not, and does not profess to 
| be, other than the working text of the revisers. 
It has been left to private hands to examine the 
conclusions of Tregelles and of Tischendorf, and 
to present the text of the latter to English 
| students as passing through an English revision. 
And this is already announced. 

It wiil be felt as a loss that there are no head- 
ings to the several chapters, as these are so great 
an assistance to the eye. The reason assigned for this 

| omission, that to supply it would be to introduce 
“interpretation,” appears insufficient when it is con- 
sidered how much illustration has been admitted, 
as in the use of italics, the alternative readings 
}or translations, the referring to “ancient au- 
thorities,” the metrical citations, the division by 
paragraphs, and the punctuation. The titles have 
been carefully affixed to the chapters in the small 
“Editio Academica,” printed at Leipsic by Tisch- 
endorf in 1872, and would have formed a suffi- 
cient basis for such an addition to the present 
revision. 

The form of printing the citations from the Old 
Testament will not be generally approved. It is 
a departure from the MSS., from former transla- 
tions, and from the Septuagint, from which several 
of these citations are more or less derived. These 
are in prose, too, in the revision itself. So, on the 
assumed reference to the Old Testament, 1 Cor. i. 9 
is printed metrically ; but the equally rhythmical 
citation in Eph. vi. 12 is printed as prose, and 
with a declension from the excellent rhythm of 
the Authorized Version. 

The titles in the Authorized Version of the 
several books have been exactly copied. But this 
seems an unnecessary adhesion to precedent. The 
title of the Epistle to the Hebrews is not in 
accordance with common opinion; nor is it easy 
to see a sufficient reason why some of the writers, 
as the four Evangelists, should have an 8. prefixed 
to their names and others not ; nor why 8. John 
should be so described in the title of the Gospel 
and Revelation and not in the titles of his three 
epistles. 

To pass from the preface to the revision, and to 
look first at its general character in reference to 
the alterations of the text which it involves, it will 
appear that there are some changes which may 
seem striking, but which have in reality been 
anticipated by the readers of the Greek Testament 
in any modern edition. The principal ones seem, 
at first sight, to be the following :— 

There is an omission of the words “ without a 
cause” at St. Matt. v. 22; the doxology has been 
omitted at St. Matt. vi. 13; and so also has been, at 
xvii. 21, “ Howbeit this kind goeth not out but 'by 
| Prayer and fasting”; while “and fasting” only is 


to 
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left out from the parallel passage in St. Mark ix. 29. | might have also said that the two earliest Latin 


On the same principle, that this has been introduced | commentators on the Prayer in special treatises 
as an ascetic addition, the reference to “fasting” | have the same (Tertullic in, De Fuga in Pers., ¢. ii., 
is removed from Acts x. 30 and 1 Cor. vii. 5. In| De Orat., c. viii.; St. Cyprian, De rat. ‘Dom. 
St. Matt. xix. 17 there is the substitution of|c. xxvi.). Many song would prefer the abstract 
“Why askest thou me concerning that which is| expression, as in the Authorized Version; and 
good?” At St. Matt. xviii. 11 there is an omis- | St. Thomas Aquinas does so, who observes, “ Et 
sion of the clause, “ For the Son of man is come | hxc petitio generalis est contra omnia mala, scil. 
to save that which was lost”; but it is found to | peccata, infirmitates et afflictiones, sicut dicit 
be retained in St. Luke xix. 10. On the same | Augustinus” (2p. in Urat. Dom., c. xxxv.). 
principle, that the scribe has repeated familiar} I may state that these and any other remarks 
words improperly in similar passages, there are | following them are intended to be offered inde- 
two omissions in the Lord’s Prayer as it occurs in | pendently of, and without the sight of, the exami- 
St. Luke xi.; so also at St. Mark vii. 16; and in | nation in Public Opinion. 
the narrative of St. Paul’s conversion, Acts ix. 4; Ep. Marsnatt, F.S.A. 
and in Romans viii. 1; and at 1 Tim. i. 5 and 
St. Jude v. 25. There is no real loss of a text 
in such removal, but it will be missed from| THE SUPPOSED DAUGHTER OF SIR THOMAS 
its accustomed place. The same will apply to BODLEY. 
St. Matt. xxiii. 14, where a notice of the practice All the printed pedigrees of Tyrrell of Thornton, 
of the Pharisees is left out. In St. Mark vii. 19, | from Wotton’s Baronetage of 1741 to Lipscomb’s 
“making all meats clean,” follows “he said,” the | History of Bucks, agree in stating that Humphrey 
adopted text being cabapi(wv, not xaGaprfov. | Tyrrell, who married Jane Ingleton, the heiress of 
It will be seen that there is a space between verses | Thornton, was the son and heir of William Tyrrell, 
8 and 9 of St. Mark xvi., to indicate the question as | of South Ockendon in Essex, by “ Elizabeth, 
to the concluding verses of this gospel being in their | daughter of Sir Thomas Bodley, Kt., founder of 
place. At St. Luke ix. 55 there is an omission of | the Bodleian Library.” This statement supplies 
the clause “ Ye know not what manner of spirit ye | a good illustration of how little reliance can be 
are of” from the text. In St. John v., verse 4, placed on the unanimous testimony of received 
which mentions the visit of the angel to the pool of | pedigrees, for it is beyond all question that Sir 
Bethesda, has been removed from the text. The} Thomas Bodley was born in 1544 (Athena 
disputed passage St. John vii. 53-viii. 11 has been | Ovron., i. 381), whilst it is equally certain that 
placed within brackets ; ; and there is an omission| Humphrey Tyrrell had livery of his wife’s in- 
of the words, “going through the midst of them, | heritance of Thornton on Aug. 29, 1518, twenty- 
and so passed by,” at viii. 59. In Acts viii. 37 | six years before the birth of his supposed grand- 
the answer of Philip and the eunuch’s confession | father, Sir Thomas Bodley (Brewer's Calendars of 
of faith are omitted ; and at xxiv. 7, 8, there is an | Henry VIII). 
omission of some historical details. At Romans Having thus proved that Elizabeth Bodley, the 
iv. 19, in the description of Abraham’s sense of his| mother of Humphrey Tyrrell, could not pos- 
old age, the “not” is left out and the “ neither” sibly have been the daughter of Sir Thomas 
becomes “and.” At 1 Cor. xi. 24 the word “broken” Bodley, I proceed to show that she belonged to an 
is omitted. At 2 Cor. xii. 1 the text is improved. | entirely different family. Sir Thomas Bodley was 
At Phil. ii. 30 there is “ hazarding,” tapaf3oX«v- | a native of Exeter, and his ancestors had been 
odpevos. At 1 Tim. iii. 16 the reading adopted | long settled in that city. Elizabeth Bodley, the 
is “who was manifested.” At Heb. x. 23 “our wife of William Tyrrell, was the eldest daughter 
hope” replaces “our faith.” At 1 St. John v. 7 | of Thomas Bodley, citizen and grocer of Londoa, 
the mention of the heavenly witnesses is omitted. | by his wife Joan, who married secondly Thomas 
And at Rev. xxii. 14 the version is “that wash | Bradbury, Lord Mayor of London 1509-10. The 
their robes,” replacing “do his commandments.” | Lord Mayor died in the January of his year of 
The subscriptions to the epistles in every instance, | office without issue, and his will clearly identifies 
and the “amens” in some instances, have disap- | Humphrey Tyrrell as the grandson of his wife by 
peared. In some passages, as St. John i. 13;| her former marriage. 














Acts xx. 28; St. Luke xxii. 43, 44, xxiii. 34; Thomas Bradbury, “ Mayre of the Citie of 

1 Cor. xv. 51, where an alteration might possibly | London.” Will dated Jan. 9, 1509/10. 

have oc curred, the former text remains, “ After the death of my wife Joan, I will that Hum- 
I will only notice one variation in the translation | phrey Tyrrell, son of William Tyrrell by Elizabeth his 

solely. The Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol | wife, my wifes daughter, have my moiety of the manor 


. : ‘“ : . of Beckingham in Kent, with remainder to his sisters, 
defends the alteration of “the evil one” in the remainder to the said William Tyrrell their father. To 


Lord’s Prayer b ’y reference to the interprets ition of | my wife’s daughter Denyse Bodley the manor of Westcot 
the “Greek-speaking primitive Church.” He | in Kent.” 
i 
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Will proved by Joan Bradbury, the widow, Feb. | over. My land in Newport, Essex, to George Hall and 


27, 1509/10, in C.P.C. (26, Bennett). 

Dame Joan Bradbury, the widow of the Lord 
Mayor, procured the royal licence on July 5, 1511, 
to found a perpetual chantry in the church of 
St. Stephen, Coleman Street, for the souls of her 
deceased husbands Thomas Bradbury and Thomas 
Bodley (Brewer's Calendars of Henry VIII). 
She had issue by her first marriage: 1 James 
Bodley, of Chipping Walden ; 2. Elizabeth Tyrrell 
above mentioned; 3. Denyse Bodley, wife of 
James Leveson, Sheriff of London in 1534, but 
James Bodley and his sister Elizabeth died in 
their mother’s lifetime. James Bodley was in 
1514 the guardian of Jane Ingleton, the heiress 
of Thornton, whom he gave in marriage to his 
nephew Humphrey Tyrrell (Lipscomb’s History 
of Bucks, i. 576). Dame Joan Bradbury died 
in April, 1530, and mentions in her will her 
grandson Humphrey Tyrrell with two sisters, 
who, by the way, are omitted from all the printed 
pedigrees. 

Dame Joan Bradbury, of London, widow. Will 
dated March 2, 1529/30. 

** My son-in-law Nicholas Leveson and my daughter 
Denyse his wife to be my executors, and I devise to my 


said executors my manors of Black Notley and Staunton, 


with remainder to Humphrey Tyrrell, son and heir of 
my daughter Elizabeth Tyrrell deceased, with remainders 


Mary his wife, daughter to William Tyrrell by my late 
daughter Elizabeth. To Anne Tyrrell, daughter of my 
said late daughter Elizabeth Tyrrell, 100/. at eighteen 
or the day of her marriage.” 

This will was proved in the Prerogative Court on 
April 26, 1530 (17, Jenkyn), and the date of the 
probate proves that Morant is inaccurate in his 
statement that Dame Joan Bradbury died on 
May 11, 1530 (History of Essex, ii. 123). 

Dame Joan Bradbury’s parentage has not hitherto 
been recognized, and Morant suggests( Hist. of Essex, 
i. 123, 480) that she was the heir of the family of 
Spice of Black Notley ; but he might have known 
from his own account of the foundation of Chip- 
ping Walden School (History of Essex, ii. 552) 
that Dame Joan was the sister of John Leche, 
who was Vicar of Walden 1489 to 1521, and the 
chief contributor to the erection of the parish 
church. Dame Joan endowed the school in 1522 
with rents of 101, per annum. The deed was 
made between Joan Bradbury, widow, of the first 
part, the Guild of Holy Trinity of the second part, 
and the Abbot and Convent of Walden of the 
third part, and contained a proviso that the kins- 
folk of the foundress should be taught free of all 
charges. Dame Joan’s second husband, Thomas 
Bradbury the Lord Mayor, mentions in his will 
his “‘ brethren Henry, Thomas, and John Leche.” 


William Tyrrell, of South—Elizabeth, dau, of Thomas Bodley, Citizen and Grocer of London, 


Ockenden, Essex, widower 
1530. 





by Joan Leche, afterwards wife of Thomas Bradbury, Lord Mayor 
510; widow and executrix Feb. 27, 1509/10; died 1530. 





Humphrey Tyrrell, son and 


| | 
Jane, dau. and heir of Robt. de Ingleton, of Thornton, Anne Tyrrell, Mary Tyrrell, 
14, of James Bodley, of Chipping occ. unmar. occ, 1530, wife 


heir, of Thornton, jure ux., | Bucks; ward, 15 
lied Jan. 15, 1548/9 (Esch. Walden; wife of Tyrrell Aug. 29,1518; remar. Alex. 1530. of George 
3 Edw. VI., Feb. 25). | St. John, Esq ; died April 24, 1557, aged fifty-five. Hall. 
M. I. at Thornton, 
Tewars, 


Tyrrell of Thornton, extinct baronets. 


THE HEPBURN MSS.: A LETTER OF QUEEN | 

ELIZABETH TO THE EARL OF BEDFORD. 

In forwarding another letter of this series it 
would, perhaps, be well to add a few words of 
explanation as to where and by whom these 
letters were found. They were accidentally dis- | 
covered in a lumber-room called the Armoury, in 
the old manor house at Chenies in Buckingham- 
shire, by Mr. John Davis, who was steward to John, 
fourth Duke of Bedford (1732-71). The papers 
were carefully preserved by his descendants, and 
in time came into the possession of his great-grand- 
daughter, the mother of Mr. Hepburn. Letters 
of this sort are always of interest. At first sight 
their whole value is often not evident, and it is 
only by study and after careful comparison with 
other published letters that their importance be- 
comes manifest. 

It will be remembered that in the very curious 
matrimonial negotiations which passed between 


the two queens in 1565, when Elizabeth proposed 
that Mary should marry her favourite Leicester, 
though it was doubtful whether she really wished 
such a marriage to take place, and seemed all 
through to be in two minds upon the subject, the 
inclination of Mary turned to the young Lord 
Darnley. Her council were much divided when 
this project was first brought forward, and when 
the report of it reached the court of Elizabeth it 
created the most lively interest. Chatelherault 
(Earl of Arran, who had by the King of France 
been created Duke of Chatelherault), Murray, and 
Argyle strongly opposed the Darnley marriage ; 
and Mary, to counteract their influence, wrote to 


| Flanders to request the Earl of Sutherland to join 


her in Scotland. The following letter shows how 
he was arrested in his journey, and also that 
Elizabeth was well pleased with his arrest. 
Wilson, by whom the Earl of Sutherland was 
captured, was an old servant of Sir Thomas 
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Smith, and Cecil, writing to the latter, Oct. 16, | 
1565 (Wright’s Queen Elizabeth, i. 210), says, | 
“Wilson, your old servant, is on the seas, and | 
fyndeth more favour than is mete nere Barwyke.” 
The Earl of Sutherland was kept a prisoner for 
some time, but liberated at the intercession of 
Murray (Wiffen, i. 438). The Earl of Bedford, 
writing to Cecil, Feb. 14, 1566, says, “I heartily 
thank you for the speedy resolution for this Earl 
of Sutherland’s enlargement.” 


Evizabeta R, By the Queen, 

Right trusty and right welbeloued Cosyn we grete 
you well by your l'res of the first of this moneth we 
p'ceyve in what sorte the Erle of Sotherland comyng 
out of filanders hath byn taken at the holy Ilande w' 
certayn others w' him wherof we allow so well as we 
wisshe the others that ar to come w' like purpose myght 
follow the like trade you shall do well to see him savely 
kept and to advertise the duke & his company of the 
taking of him & the rest that ar wt him from whom 
ye may best vnderstand of what importance they all be/ 
And lest some of them may dissemble their names. ye 
may do well to cause them to be sene & Ju'ged of by 
some suche as ar like to know them. vpon thannswer 
had from the duke: It may be considered where it 
shalbe best to bestow them in some place out of that 


wn 
we fynde by your writing that you wer the bolder to 
vse wilson in this service bycause he had a l're of mark 
from the king of Sweden w® is not allowable for any 
subiect of ours to vee w'out our ap’c’all licence/ w™ also 
(as we thinke) you know we may not well do by force of 
the treaties w' other princes except the p’tie shuld first 
give eufficient caution to our admiral or officers of our 
ports of good abearing towards all o* frends/ And so 
farre of it is that the like hath byn vsed by this wilson 
that by pretence of this l’re of mark he is charged to 
have spoyled & robbed in our narrow sees and in the 
mouth of Thames not only the flemyngs and french 
being in amitie w' vs, but also our own naturall eubiects/ 
and we ar more pressed by the ambassado™ of ffrance 
& Spayne for thapprehension of himfthan for any one 
pirate that hath happened of long tyme/ And ther- 
fore although by good hap his service at this present 
hath don good : yet he is not to be vsed directly by you 
or any our ministers in our service/ And we moche 
doubte how we shall annswer thambassadors when they 
shall heare that he hath byn this vsed & suffred to 
escape. where you ar desirous to know o* mynde.. 
bours there of the marshe shuld make a... our borders: 
we woold that in that cas... like ye shuld wt the best 
order you can... provide to make defence/ and if their 
actes... anything to the breache of peace yesh... to thorder 
accustomed in suche case advertise... of Scotts and omit 
nothing that may te... defense of o* subiects witout 
violacion of pec... parte/ geven vnder our Signet at o” 
C... windesor the vij'" of September 1565 ... yere of our 
Reigne, 
Address—To o* right trusty and right ...elbeloued Cosin 
and coun...llo" the Erle of Bedford o* ...nt of o" borders 
t Scotland, & Governo’... Towne of Barwick.* 
Endorsement—R addi 13 di Settembre Risp : addi 19. 


E. Soitry. 





_ * At the places indicated by dots the edge of the paper 
is worn away. 





Tue Lisrary AssociaTion.—A correspondent 
writes :— 

“ It is somewhat late in the day to notice the report* 
of the interesting conference of the Library Association 
held at Manchester, but if any excuse be required one 
may be found in the fact that Sir John Lubbock has 
recently brought before the House of Commons a Public 
Libraries Bill, The time at Manchester was chiefly 
taken up with questions connected with the history, 
management, and extension of free public libraries in 
this country, and Sir John Lubbock’s Bill, which con- 
solidates and amends the four existing Acts for England, 
is mainly based upon the papers and discussions at the 
meeting, when a resolution was unanimously passed 
recommending the introduction of a Bill to remedy the 
defects then pointed out. The new measure provides for 
all those defects, Some of the clauses amend a number 
of legal flaws and oversights, while others are amend- 
menis of principle, such as the raising of the number of 
the requisitionists, the giving power of disestablishment 
in certain cases, the punishment of corrupt practices in 
voting as to the adoption of the Act, providing for an 
additional voluntary rate, and, lastly, making provision 
for an annual report on public libraries, and for the 
appointment of a Government inspector. The present 
volume commences with the address of the chairman 
(Mr. Alderman Baker), who reviews the history and 
actual state of the Manchester free public libraries ; 
Mr. Baker also contributes a paper on the employment 
of young women as assistants in those institutions. Mr. 
E. B. Nicholson and Mr. G. L. Campbell point out 
certain defects in the existing law relating to English 
rate-supported libraries alluded to above. Other con- 
tributions on free library subjects are from Councillor 
W. H. Bailey, on lectures in connexion with the libraries ; 
from Mr. W. H. K. Wright, on the free public library 
and the board school, in which it is recommended that 
teachers should make it their duty to supervise juvenile 
reading ; and from Mr. J. Taylor Kay, on the provision 
of novels in rate-supported libraries, as well as on the 
different methods of classification used in reporting sta- 
tistics. Some very elaborate folding tables of statistical 
information concerning the free public libraries of the 
United Kingdom are to be found in the appendix. There 
are no less than three papers on the ingenious indicators 
now so largely used in recording the issues of books lent 
out, and the question of classification in catalogues and 
on the shelves is the subject of a lengthy communication. 
It cannot be denied that fiction furnishes most of the 
reading in our free town libraries, and a resolution was 
proposed that it would be desirable for committees to 
curtail the present expenditure under this head; a con- 
siderable variety of opinion was shown in the subsequent 
discussion, but no general conclusion was arrived at. 
Another burning question also occupied the meeting in 
the shape of the Sunday opening of public libraries, art 
galleries, and museums, a motion in favour of this policy 
being withdrawn after much debate. Mr. C. Walford is 
the author of a suggestive paper on the destruction of 
libraries by fire, considered practically and historically, 
supplemented by a chronological sketch of libraries 
burnt in ancient and modern times, and of other severe 
losses of books and MSS. by fire and water. Since 
Manchester is the centre of a land of libraries, the 
history and description of those of Lancashire and 


* Transactions and Proceedings of the Second Annual 
M: eting of the Library Association of the United Kinga- 
dom, held at Manchester, September 23, 24, and 25, 1879. 
Edited by the Secretaries, Henry R. Tedder and Ernest 
C, Thomas, (Whittingham & Co.) 
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neighbouring counties form very fittingly a marked 
feature in the volume. Mr. W. E. A. Axon discourses 
on the libraries of Lancashire and Cheshire ; Mr. Barnish 
tells us about the libraries of the co-operative societies 
of Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Durham; Mr. J. H. Nodal 
furnishes a very valuable report on the various special 
collections of books and manuscripts to be found in the 
public and private libraries of Lancashire and Cheshire ; 
and the libraries of Manchester and Salford are sepa- 
rately described, in most instances by their respective 
librarians, in the appendix. Although the Library 
Association is now only in the fourth year of its existence, 
it has already accomplished much useful work, and its 
publications (to which the Manchester volume is a worthy 
accession) are highly creditable to English librarianship 
It may be added that the book is got up in the best style 
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of the Chiswick Press, that it appears to be carefully 
edited, and that it is equipped with an index of unusual 
completeness.” 


Acrostic on Epwarp Cockxer.—The following 
quadruple acrostic on the name of the renowned 
penman and arithmetician seems to me worthy of 
preservation as a philological curiosity. It occurs 
on the last page of his Plume Triumphus: the 
Pen’s Triumph, published in 1657, small 4to., 
which, as we gather from the portrait of the author 
prefixed, was “invented, written and engraved ” 
by him in the twenty-sixth year of his age. The 
acrostic is signed “ H. P.”:— 


To his Renowned Friend 


Mr. Epwar 
E xcelling artist, thy immortal fam > 
D irected from on high, thy curious han D 
W hat makes thy pen, like Nile, thus overflo W 
A rt thou still multiplying like the se A 
R are Phoenix! thy bright quill transcends as fa R 
D esist not from these arts, their bottom soun D 
C onsider what rare precepts pens dispen Cc 
O who can but admire thy skill, that s 0 
C ommerce, abroad, at home, pens cannot la Cc 
K now, readers, who for pen’s perfection loo K 
E rected are these columns to thy prais E 
R epute attends thy arts, thy virtues favou R 


Two years later, in 1659, we have from the same 


D CocKER. 
E xceeds the reach of pens, from whence itcam E 


D isplays such secrets, all amazed stan D 
W ith excellence ! how glorious wilt thou gro \ 
A nd canst thou yet find out another ple A 
i efined'st pens, as Sol a painted sta RK 
D iscovering all, for all by all be crown’ D 
C onverse from far comes by intelligen Cc 
O ’ertops those artists, who for famous g O 
C amp, court, and city of you boast and cra Cc 
K nots and unparallel’d lines shine in this boo K 
E ach touch of thy smooth quill thy fame doth rais B 


R enowned is thy name, wit, pen, and grave 


thirteenth centuries is still unappreciated by the 





skilful hand The Artist’s Glory; or, the Penman’s | many, and that Stratmann’s and Matzner’s glossa- 
Treasury, twenty-five plates, at the conclusion of | ries of Middle English (the latter, alas! still in- 
which we find the following anagram and verses by | complete) are unknown, even by name, to a large 
“ Jer. Colier”:— portion of the book-buying public. Halliwell’s 
“‘ Edoardus Coccerius, Dictionary is also far more useful than Hearne’s 
O sic curras, Deo duce ! glossaries, though the references in it are but few. 
Obstupeat, quisquis, Cocceri, scripta sagaci Even the glossary to the Specimens of English 
amine primal mart oracia tw, | edited by Dr. Morris and mysel is more worthy af 
Ducta Deo celebrem te tua dextra facit. mention, since it, at any rate, gives references to 

Macte nova virtute, puer, monumenta prioris, many thousand passages. 

Ut superes penne, O sic duce curre Deo!” Water W. SKEAT. 
Wituram Bares, B.A. Cambridge. 
Birmingham. 

——" : Tue Booxworm.—As every piece of informa- 
Hearne’s “Curonicrxs.”—It deserves to be tion concerning the bookworm may be of service 
mentioned, as one of the curiosities of literature, t> those who wish to study the habits of this 
that the following notice is almost invariably curse of the book lover, I may say that this 
repeated whenever a copy of Hearne’s editions of morning, May 17, at 5 a.m., I saw the ghostly 
Robert of Gloucester and of Robert Manning’s little moth come in, appurently, through the open 
translation of Langtoft is offered for sale in 2 | window, and in the morning light flutter between 
second-hand bookseller’s catalogue :—“ Contains my shelves and out of view. Isaw him distinctly, 
the best Anglo-Saxon glossaries that have ever and may say I recognized him, but though I 
been published.” emptied the case into which he had entered, I 
Of course some one was once weak enough to could find no evidence of his presence. I have 


say this, and it has been repeated ever since. But |ittle doubt of tracing hereafter his handiwork, 


it is most amusingly unveracious. In the first 
ace, the glossaries are no nglo-Saxon” a 
lace, tl l t “ Anglo-S ” at 


if such a term is applicable to a moth. 
J. Kyicur. 


all, but register the language of the thirteenth | 

century ; and next, the glossaries are almost SaKspeariana : “ CorroLanvs,” I. ix. 46 (6m 
valueless, even as regards Middle English. Hearne | S. iii. 344).—One of the difficulties in this passage is 
gives no references, and his explanations are not | the seeming necessity of reading “ him” as referring 
always correct. We may safely conclude that the | to “steel.” To justify this your correspondent J. D. 
difference between English of the tenth and | quotes from the Authorized Version of Exodus 
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xxv. 31, “ his shaft and his branches.” But what 
does this prove? “ His” was undoubtedly a neuter 
genitive, but it does not follow that the correlative 
objective was “him.” It is an old story, repeated 
ad nauseam in almost every good school-book on 
Shakespeare or Milton, that “it” and “his” were 
used as genitives before the introduction of the 
comparatively modern “its,” which last is not 
found at all in the English Bible of 1611. But 
“he” and “him” do not run upon the same lines 
as “his.” I do not profess to be able to defini- 
tively amend the passage in Coriolanus, but I own 
to great uneasiness in the retention of “him” as 
referring to “steel.” Can J. D. help us at this 
pinch? What he has done at present in this 
direction is quite irrelevant. C. M. I. 
Eastbourne. 


“ ConseRVATIVE.”—Several notes attempting 
to fix the date of the introduction of the word 
** Conservative” into our political vocabulary have 
appeared in the columns of “N. & Q.” Perhaps 
the following sentence from Macaulay, to which 
attention has not hitherto been called, may throw 
some additional light on the matter. Macaulay, 
writing in the Edinburgh of July, 1832, on 
Mirabeau (ef. vol. lv. p. 557, or Macaulay’s Mis- 
cellanies, vol. ii.), says: “ We see that if M. 
Dumont had died in 1799 he would have died, to 
use the new cant word, a decided ‘ conservative.’” 
Thus in 1832 the word was just crossing the 
border line separating slang from the standard 
language. Its general recognition must be dated 
a little later. With this passage before us it is 
hardly possible, as some of your correspondents 
have endeavoured to do, to ascribe its introduction 
to any earlier date. 8. L 


A Sonnet py Witttam Hone.—In a copy of 
Georgii Buchanani Scott Poemata, Londini, 
B. Griffin, 1686, which I have just picked up, I 
have found on the fly-leaf the following MS. 
sonnet (?) of William Hone. If, as I believe, it 
has not been printed, it is just worth preserving. 
It is addressed (with the book) to the Rev. J. M. 
Jones :— 


“ Not gifts to ‘blind the wise’ have I to give, 
Or, having wherewithal, such gifts would proffer, 
Yet there are courtesies, which, while I live, 
I gladly would receive ; and gladly offer 
Something, by way of saying that I teel 
Them strongly, and am grateful for them too: 
Hence, Sir, I hope, that, while with honest zeal, 
I thus acknowledge friendliness from you, 
You will accept, as proof of my respect, 
This little book from old Buchanan's pen : 
It may remind you that I don’t neglect 
Regard from worthy honourable men ; 
And that, however deem'd, no heart of stone 
Is his, who is, Yours truly 
45, Ludgate Hill. Wx. Hone.” 


some short month, 1826, but the binders — 
race accursed—have, in shearing the book in the 
manner which delights their souls, cut off the 
bottom half of the letters and figures. 

JosePH KNIGHT, 


Hair pressEep on Leap.—The note on “ wig. 
curlers ” (ante, p. 328) reminds me that my grand- 
father, William Fowler, of Winterton, the engraver 
of Roman pavements, painted glass, &c.,* dressed 
his own hair, which he suffered to grow very long 
behind, on strips of thin lead, similar to window 
lead, covered with black kid leather. Each strip 
was four or five inches long, and about a third of 
an inch wide. The hair being separated into 
locks, each was rolled up to a convenient height 
at the back of the neck, upon one of the strips 
laid across it; the ends of the strip were then 
bent under the hair to keep it from unrolling. 
Sometimes he used copper wire wrapped with tow 
or wool and covered with black kid. In middle 
life he wore four or five at a time, but as his 
hair became thinner he was reduced to three, 
They are well seen in the characteristic portrait 
“engraved by W. Bond, from a picture painted 
by G. F. Joseph” (June 4, 1810). William 
Fowler was born March 13, 1761, and died Sept. 
22, 1832. There was one other inhabitant of 
Winterton, at least, who adopted this curious 
fashion—a corn merchant’s clerk, named “ Corny 
(Cornelius) Benton.” I have this account from 
my father, now in his ninetieth year. J. T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Letrer From Lorp OrrorD To GENERAL 
Caurcuitt.—The following letter is transcribed 
from a MS. copy of the original, of apparently the 
same date, in my possession :— 

*L4 O—r—d to Gen' C—r—I. 
“ H—t—n [Houghton], Jan. 24, 1743. 

* Dear Charles 

“T h* now wrot to Capt I—n to give L’ T—w—y 
a Ticket as yu desird & am v'y gid to oblg him wth it. 

“ The Place affords no News: no Subjects of Amusemt 
& Entrtaint to Fine Men. Men of Wit & Plesze abt 
Town undstnd nt y" Lnguage, nor tast y*° Inanimat Wid. 
My Flattrs here ar all Mates. The Oaks, the Beeches, 
the Walnuts seem to ptend which shl best please y* L* 
of y* Manour The cannt deceive, they wl nt lye. I in 
return with Sincerity admire them & h° as many Beauties 
abt me as fill up all my Hours of Dangling, & no Dis- 
grace attends me from 67 Years of Age. Within Doors 
we come a little nearer to real Life & admire upon the 
almost speaking Canvas all the Airs & Graces w™ ye 
Proudest of ye Town Ladies can boast With these I 
am satisfied because they gratifie me w*" all I wish & all 
I want & expect nothing in Return w I cannot give. 
If these Dear Chs— are any Temptations, I heartily 
invite You to come & partake of them. Shifting ye 
Scene tis sometimes its Recomendat" & from Country 





* See Notes on Mr. William Fowler, by H. W. Ball, 
Hull, printed by Wm. Kirk, 1869 ; British Critic, xxxii. 
(1809), p. 392. I should be glad of other references of 
the same kind. 





The date appears to be 21 or 31 Mar., May, or 
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Fare You may possibly return wtt a better Appetite to 
y* more delicate Entertainm" of a refined Life. 

‘Since I wrote what is above we have b” surprizd 
wth y* Good News from abroad. Too much cannot be 
s‘upnit. For it is truly Matter of Infinite Joy, because 
of Infinite Consequence. 

“Tam truly, Dear Ch— 
“Yrs O—r—d.” 
This letter was written by the great minister just 
a year after he 
“ Stood i’ the level 
Of a full-charged confederacy.’ 


A. HARTSHORNE. 


“TN ALL THE BONDS WE EVER BORE... WE 
NEVER BLUSH’D BEFORE.”—How little our elder 
poets are read is shown by the remark of the 
Atheneum (April 9, 1881) that “there has been 
a good deal of guessing as to the source of the 
words quoted by Lord Cairns at the close of his 
speech in the House of Lords on the war in the 
Transvaal.” I trouble you with these few words 
to recall the fact that on May 16, 1833, Sir Robert 
Peel introduced the same lines (from Cowley) into 
the peroration of his speech in reply to Mr. 
Cobbett’s speech and motion for his (Peel's) dis- 
missal “from his Majesty’s most honourable 
Privy Council.” The quotation was not very 
happy or just (in my opinion) as applied to 
William Cobbett and his disciples. It was sub- 
sequently described by the member for Oldham 
as a “bombastical poetical quotation.” The 
House on that occasion, on the motion of Lord 
Althorp (Chancellor of the Exchequer), took the 
extraordinary course of expunging Mr. Cobbett’s 
resolution from the minutes of the proceedings by 
a vote of 259 to6. Grorce Jutian Harsey, 

Cambridge, near Boston, U.S. 


Lorp BeaconsFietp’s First Speecu.—It may 
be well to record in “N. & Q.” the testimony of 
the most authoritative witnesses as to the famous 
termination of Mr. Disraeli’s first speech in the 
House of Commons. In the Times of April 28, 
1881, p. 10, a septuagenarian peer, who at the 
time sat in the House of Commons immediately 
below Mr. Disraeli, declares that the words 
spoken were, “The time will come when you 
will hear me,” not “shall.” This is confirmed 
by a letter in the Times of May 6, p. 8, from 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin, who state that 
when the proofs of their National Portrait Gallery, 
which contained a memoir of Lord Beaconsfield, 
were submitted to him, a correction of this very 
passage by Mr. Montagu Corry (Lord Rowton), 
under Lord Beaconsfield’s own superintendence, 
was received by them. I have some grounds for 
conjecturing that the peer whose letter is quoted 
above was probably the present Lord Cottesloe, 
then Sir Thomas Fremantle, and, if not, his lord- 
ship’s testimony has been given to the same effect. 

W. E. Bucxuey. 





Tuomas A Becxet.—In “N. & Q.,” 5S. iv. 
85, I condensed from the Daily News of April 14, 
1875, particulars of the legendary connexion of 
Tuesday with Becket. In order to carry the 
reference a little further back than a journal, I 
may be allowed to note that the tradition had 
struck Aubrey. He says :— 

‘Some peculiar daies fatal to particular persons, as 
Matthew Paris observes of Thomas Becket, Abp. of 
Canterbury: ‘ Nescitur quomodo rerum przesagio vel 
eventu contigerit, quod multa beato Thome die Martis 
mirabilia contigerunt. Die enim Martis scilicet die Thoma 
Apostoli natus extitit....[Bené in mundum intravit die 
Martis contra Diabolum preliaturus: Mars enim se- 
cundum Poetas, Deus belli nuncupatur.}....Die Martis 
sederunt Principes apud Northamptonam et adversus 
cum [eum] loquafe]bantur. Actus est die Martis in ex- 
ilfijum. Die Martis apparuit ei Dominus apud Pontinia- 
cum dicens: Thoma, Thoma, Ecclesia mea glorificabitur 
in sanguine tuo. Die insuper Martis reversus est ab exilio. 
Martyrii quoq’ palmam die Martis est adeptus[ et] venera- 
bile corpus ejus die Martis gloriam tranciationls suscepit’ 
(Sub an. 1169, p. 116).”"—Remaines of Gentilisme and 
Judaisme, by John Aubrey, R.S.S., 1686-7, edited by 
James Britten, F.L.S. 1851, p. 12 (Folk-lore Society 
publications). 

Wittiam Georce Back. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 

[A reference to Aubrey’s MS. seems to justify the 
corrections in brackets. } 


“Crispinc pins,” Isatan 111, 22.—These are 
usually explained to be “curling irons for the 
hair,” but, so far from viewing them as synony- 
mous terms, I apprehend them to be distinct 
articles for the toilet, unlike in form and incapable 
of being applied to one and the same use. And 
just as Richardson (Dict., vol. i. Supp.) has defined 
a “corking pin” to be “a large pin, used to fasten 
a lady’s headdress to a mould of cork,” so a 
crisping pin I consider to be a pin for fastening 
a crisp to a headdress, and the crisp to be an 
ornamental band of either plain or embroidered 
material appended to the headdress and dependent; 
and in a woodcut of a Latin version of the Scrip- 
tures now before me, printed at Lyons by John 
Marion in 1520, Judith is represented as wearing 
such an ornament. Crisp as a substantive does 
not occur in any dictionary te which I have access, 
but I once possessed a metrical version of the 
book of Judith by Thomas Hudson, who has thas 
described an act performed by her when she “set 
forth herself” :— 

“ Upon her head a silver crispe she pin’d, 

Loose flowing on her shoulders with the wind.” 
Kirsy TRIMMER, 
Norwich. 


PARALLEL PassaGE.— 

Ava yap 7a xpjpara Tavres ot ToAcuor’ TavTa 
6e avayKaoneda kTravGat dua Tv TOV TwpaTos 
Geparrecav.—Simplicius, Comment. in Epictets 
Enchiridion, i. 1, ad finem. 

Aa yap 7 TiV TOV XPHpaTwv KTHTW TAVTES Ob 
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moA€ot ypiv yiyvovrat, Ta be Xpypara avay- 
Ka opeOa Kracv@ut dua TO copa, dovAcvovTes Ti] 
tovrov Oepareia.—Plato, Phedon, xi. 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Rice—tTue Snrovps or Tors or Trees, SMALL 
Twics.—I met with this word for the first time in 
MS. when lately examining the Ilkley manor rolls 
at Myddelton Lodge: “ None shall gett Ryce in 
Bardengill on paine of xij* a burthen” (36 Eliz.). 
The word is unknown to the woodmen hereabouts, 

J. Horsratt Turner. 

Idel, Leeds. 


Rueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Wx. Bretton, tae Bistrorote.—Can you give 
me any information respecting one of the eminent 
English bibliopoles of Pynson’s time, Wm. Bretton? 
In the fine edition of Lyndewode’s Constitutiones 
(Paris, 1505-6), printed by Wolffyang Hopyl, with 
a preface by Jodocus Badius Ascensius, we learn 
it was published at the charge and cost of that 
“honest merchant of London, W. Bretton.” Folio 
a1 is elegantly adorned with a woodcut of the 
Holy Trinity (represented with three faces), sur- 
rounded by handsome borders ; on either side are 
the initials W. and B., while below, in red and 
black letters, which colours are used throughout 
the book, we learn it is sold at the book-shop in 
Paul’s Churchyard, at the sign of the Holy Trinity, 
and St. Anne the mother of Mary. Have we any 
other works printed abroad in this manner by W. 
Bretton, or do we know anything further of his 
history ? for he appears to have been a man of enter- 
prise, and aspiring to supply his countrymen with 
volumes more tastefully adorned than those at 
that time issued by the British press. K, K. 


Minton QvERIEs: 
TALK’D.”— 
“ They pass the planets seven, and pass the fix’d, 
And that crystalline sphere whose balance weighs 
The trepidation talk'd, and that first moved.” 
Par. Lost, bk. iii. 1. 481. 
Of what can these italicized words be the per- 
version? I do not ask, What does the passage 
mean? for as it stands it has no meaning. 
Keightley says, “ The trepidation so much talked 
of.” Such words, though intelligible, would be 
very commonplace; but Milton does not use 
them. Prof. Masson says, “ Whose balance 
weighs the trepidation talk’d (7. ¢., accounts for the 
precession of the equinoxes).” This I find still 
more puzzling than Keightley’s 


(4) “Tue TREPIDATION 


| difficulty. 





paraphrase. | period 1640-50. 
Students of Milton, both as regards his life and added in one instance only. 


his works, owe so much to Prof. Masson, that one 
may hopefully look to him for help under any 
J. Dixon, 


“ Marriace Rites, Customs, AND CEREMONIZS 
oF THE Universes,’ By Lapy Aveustus Hamit- 
Ton, 1822.—H. M. inquired (“N. & Q.,” 5 §, 
xii. 449) who Lady Augustus Hamilton was, and 
received no reply. I would ask who Thos. Moore 
was who wrote a book with similar title, published 
by John Bumpus, 1814, for, upon comparison, Lady 
Augustus Hamilton’s work of 1822 is nothing 
more than an enlarged edition of Thos. Moore’s, 
1814. CG. de Fe 

[We cannot identify Lady Augustus Hamilton at the 
period indicated. ] 


RowtanpD SrepHenson, 1661.—From the pub- 
lished list of Oxford graduates I learn that Row- 
land Stephenson was B.A. of Queen’s College 
Dec. 11, 1661. I applied to the Provost of Queen’s 
for particulars as to his parentage, home, &c., and 
was referred to the Keeper of the Archives, 
Wadham College, who replied by saying that 
under the Commonwealth, when Rowland Stephen- 
son must have matriculated, the officials of the 
university did not record the parentage or birth- 
place of students. How can I ascertain the par- 
ticulars I require ? C. A. 5. 

f Rowland does not occur in the Register of the Visitors 
of the University of Oxford, 1647-58 (Camden Soc.). But 
Fulke Stevenson occurs, 1649, op. cit., p. 229, and 
Richard Steevenson, as Fellow of St. John’s, p, 548. } 


Tae Hymn “Rock or Aces.”—In Toplady’s 
Poetical Remains, published in 1860, this cele- 
brated hymn forms one of the “ Occasional Hymns 
and Poems” said to have been composed by him 
between the years 1760 and 1778. In the Hymns on 
the Lord’s Supper, by the Wesleys, published by 
Bull & Co. in 1871, and declared by them to be a 
fac-simile reprint of the tenth edition of the same 
published in 1794, I find (p. 112) the following, 
“Rock of Israel, cleft for me.” According to 
Lowndes, the third edition of Hymns for the Lord's 
Supper, by J. and C. Wesley, was published in 1751. 
Does the line last quoted appear in any hymnal 
published by the Wesleys before the year 1760? 

H. W. Cooks. 


Heratpic.—I am desirous of ascertaining to 
what mercantile company (as I surmise) the follow- 
ing armorial bearings belonged in the first half of 
the seventeenth century. The arms are: Barry 
wavy of six, arg. and az., a ship in full sail or ; on 
a chief arg. a cross gu., thereon a lion pass. gard. 
or ; crest, an armillary sphere sustained by two 
hands ; supporters, sea-horses. The arms occur 
on the sepulchral monuments of at least three 
merchants in Devonshire and Cornwall of the 
The crest and supporters are 
R. W. C. 
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“ Lapykeys.”— Whilst rambling over the fields 
last Eastertide I gathered a few cowslips and placed 
them in my buttonhole, and on my return home 
the gardener accosted me with the remark that 
they were the first ladykeys he had seen this year. 
I ascertained from him that the flowers were 
almost always called ladykeys by those residing in 
that neighbourhood, instead of by the more common 
appellation of cowslips, but why or wherefore they 
were so called he was unable to give me any infor- 
mation whatsoever. Possibly some of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” may be able to give the source whence 
this name originated, and delight us with some 
romantic fairy tale. Merron Wuirr, M.A. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


Wairwortn Famity.—Can any one help me 
as to the origin of this family, two members of 
which were raised to the peerage? The first I 
know about was Richard Whitworth, who settled 
at Adbaston, Salop, about 1680. Iam anxious to 
find who his father was and where he came from ; 
I fancy from Cheshire, as his eldest son, the first 
Lord Whitworth, was baptized at Wiimslow in 
1675. LIalso want to know where and when the 
second son Gerard was baptized (he became one of 
George I.’s chaplains). The five remaining children 
of Richard Whitworth were all born at Adbaston. 
One of them, Francis Whitworth, M.P. for Mine- 
head, died in 1749. I particularly wish to find 
the name of his wife. He married before 1714, as 
his only son, Sir Charles Whitworth, was born in 
that year. I believe that the present Sir Joseph 
Whitworth does not trace any relationship with 
these Whitworths, though very probably they 
were of the same stock. Constance RussE.t, 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 

“Pray O_p Gooseperry.”—Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” tell me when the phrase of “ Play old 
gooseberry ” with any one came into use, what is 
its origin, and where it may first be found ? 

J. Kyicurt, 

Taos. Russert, Barnrncuam HALL, NEAR 
Norwicn, crrca 1720.— What relation, if any, was 
he to the Duke of Bedford? I have heard it 
stated that he was his first cousin. His arms are 
the same as those of the ducal house. One of his 
daughters married Dr. Beevor, of Norwich, and 
another Mr. Chambers, recorder of that city. Of 
the latter lady I have a very fine portrait, sup- 
posed to be by Gainsborough, and I should be 
very glad of any information respecting her or her 
family. P. Berney Brown. 

Lancaster House, The Savoy, Strand. 

[No answer was given to the first part of the above 
query when it appeared in “N. & Q,,” 5% 8. vii. 369. 
The Duke “circa 1720" was Wriothesley, third duke, 
succ. 1711, d. s.p. 1732. He was eldest son of the second, 
and great-grandson of the first. The first is stated to 
have had seven sons, the second two.) 





ArpLesy Famity.—Where can any pedigrees of 
families of this name be seen? I have perused 
that of Appleby of Appleby in Nichols’s History of 
Leicestershire, and shall be glad to correspond with 
any one of the name interested in my inquiry. 

Ropert APPLEBY. 

199, Wardour Street, W. 

[Have you consulted the Visitation of Leicestershire, 
1619 (Harl. Soc.) ?) 


James Aveustvus Sr. Jonn.—Will any one 
kindly tell me the date of the death of the late 
James Augustus St. John, and also refer me to 
any printed sketch of his life ? W. A. G. 

Hastings. 

[A list of his works will be found in Davenport Adams's 
Dictionary of English Literature. } 


Poems asout Hops.— Southey, in Espriella’s 
Letters from England, i. 36 (ed. 1814), says of the 
hop that “the English have two didactic poems 
concerning this favourite plant.” Ishould be glad 
if some one would refer me to the poems and their 
authors. Geo. L. APPERSON. 

Wimbledon. 


Tue Japanese Drama.—In Belgravia, Octobers 
1876, there is a translation of a Japanese lyrica! 
drama entitled “The Blood Stone.” Who is th® 
author of this (perhaps the first) English version o° 
a Japanese play? Are there any other English (0 
American) translations from the Japanese drama ? 

R. Ivxeuis, 

Edinburgh. 


“FEED A COLD AND STARVE A FEVER.”—What 
is the original source of the saying “ Feed a cold 
and starve a fever”? And what is its true 
meaning? Is it that a cold is to be fed, and a 
fever is to be starved? in which sense Mark Twain 
took it, who, having a feverish cold, began by 
feeding his cold, meaning to starve his fever after- 
wards. Or is the better interpretation, if you feed 
a cold you will produce a fever which you will 
have to starve? This the rather agrees with the 
opinion of Socrates, moAAdKus yap TO ye Ayov 
ayafov TupEeTou KaKOV éorwy, kal TO TUpEeToU 
ayadov Amod Kakdv éort(Memorabilia, ITI. viii. 7). 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


A Boox-ptate.—I have the following book- 
plate :—Parted per pale, gu. and sa., over all 
three chevrons or; in chief sinister, on a canton 
of the first, a raven of the second. Crest, on a 
wreath of the colours, a sword erect, point down- 
wards, ppr. Motto, “Chi Legge Regge”; on the 
dexter side, on a level with the crest, a Hermes 
volant, with petasus, caduceus, and talaria ; ; on the 
sinister side, the planetary sign of Mercury (3); 
midway, dexter (out) side of ‘shield, the zodiacal 
sign of Cancer (3 ), June; on sinister side gua, 





The whole is wth oe Bn by an oval of two anda 
| half inches by two. What I wish to know is 
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if it be usual to employ astronomical signs with 
heraldic in emblazoning arms or book-plates, the 
meaning of this one, and of similar instances, if 
any. Ricnarp Hemmine. 

[ We lately stated in “ Notices to Correspondents,” 6 
8. iii. 300, the use of astronomical symbols by heralds of 
old for the arms of “ kings and sovereign princes,” but 
it does not seem that they are so used here. Mercury 
purpure. | 


Nicnoias Fatio pg Dourtuier.—Is it known 
where this Swiss mathematician lived when in 
London ? ©. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


A Warwicksnire Purase.—In the current 
number of the newly revived Sacristy I read, “ The 
Warwickshire folk say of anything very atrocious, 
* The sight of it is enough to make a man strike 
his own father.’” Is this known to bea local ex- 
pression ? Mvs Urpanvs. 


Samvuet Watson.—A gentleman of this name 
married Margaret, daughter of Sir Charles Hoghton, 
Sart., and was father by her of a daughter, Lucy, 
who married John Thornton, of the Hull and 
Clapham family. Can any one kindly tell me to 
what stock of Watsons he belonged, and where he 
lived ? CLK. 


“Oversiavcn.” — What is the derivation of 
this word? It is a military term used with the 
following meaning. When a man by the perfor- 
mance of one duty escapes another which would 
fall to his lot at the same time, he is said to get an 
overslaugh for this other duty. Bupos, 


Paosrnorvs.—Can any one kindly direct me to 
some work which shows the relative proportion of 
the above in different kinds of food, and what 
species of food contains the largest amount ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 

HvuGuenpDen = Hitcnenpon.—The Ordnance 
maps give the name of Hughenden as “ Hitchen- 
don.” Can any reader inform me when or why 
the name was changed ? 


Epwarp P. Wotrerstay. 
Arts Club, Hanover Square. 


“Mancuer Loar.”—I was not aware until 
quite iately that the term “ manchet loaf” is still 
in common use, Is it employed anywhere except 
in West Cornwall? The manchet loaf is in shape 
very much like an ordinary French roll, i.¢., it is 
an oblong lump of dough which rises in the middle, 
and as it is more convenient for household use 
than the “cottage” or more crusty loaves, we 
usually have it. Was the word “ manchet” 
formerly used in the same sense as it is here, being 
upplied only to the shape and not to the quality of 
the bread ? ae a 

Penzance. 


| also direct to 


» 
| language. 


“Oramy.” — Nares, in his Glossary, under 
“ Atomy,” says “Otamy was also used by old 
writers, without any design to burlesque their 
Nares quotes no instance. If any of 
your readers have met with one, they will much 
oblige by sending the passage to “N. & Q.,” and 
W. E. Buckwey. 
Middleton Cheney, Banbury. 


Tue Doc 1s Pictures or THE Passion.—In 
very many pictures of the passion and crucifixion 
of our Lord by Albert Diirer and the old masters, 
a dog is introduced at the foot in the foreground. 
Is this a fancy and an accident, or does it rest on 
any tradition, more or less trustworthy ? 

E. Watrorp, M.A, 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Necro Staves.—In E. Long’s picture of 
“ Diana or Christ,” No. 97 at the Royal Academy, 
one of the most conspicuous figures is that of a 
full-blood African negro with a leopard’s skin 
thrown loosely over him. Were negro slaves 
employed by the Greeks of the second and third 
centuries / z 


Avtuors or Quotations WANTED.— 
** My lips the sextons are 
Of thy slain kisses,” &c. STUDENT. 
“ For the bee whose drowsy humming 
Was prophetic of man’s coming, 
Lies in cloudlike beds of amber 
Buried in the Mecene,” &c. A. B. T. 
“ Faint amorist; what, dost thou think 
To taste Love’s Honey, and not drink 
One dram of Gall!” 
H. AstLey Harpisce. 
‘Fairer seems the ancient College, and the sunshine 
seems more fair 
That he once has trod its pavement, that he once has 
breathed its air.” W. M, T. 
“ Pin-belossmed, scathing, scorching 
Spring.” 
“A lane, beautiful in all the littered 
Autumn.” 


myriad-budded, 
loveliness of 


Har Epvucatep. 





Replies. 


PLANTAGENET, EARL OF WARREN. 
(6* §. iii. 148.) 

As I am under the fond delusion that I 
descend from the Warrens, Earls of Surrey (my 
great-great-grandfather, however, was worse de- 
luded, for he, says family tradition, would have it 
that he was heir to the title),—as, I say, I am 
under this delusion, and have therefore collected 
the pedigree of the earls, perhaps I may try to 
reply to C. T. T.-B.’s queries. It is, however, 
new to me that Hamelin Plantagenet was a legi- 
timate son. If, indeed, I ever ascertain my own 





| descent, I shall hope C. T. T.-B. or somebody else 
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can prove it; but I have not hitherto seen it lowing sketch pedigree (containing, of course, 
stated that he was other than illegitimate. This nothing more than is necessary for the purpose) 
first query, therefore, I cannot answer. ‘The fol- will answer the others :— 

William de Warren, Ear]—Isabel, dau. of Hugh, Count of Vermandois, wid. 


of Surrey, d. 1138. | of Robt. de Beaumont, Earl of Leicester. 
, : = — 
Rozer de Newburgh,—Edith or William, Earl of—Adela, dau. of William Talvase, Count of Pon- 
Earl of Warwick. Gundred. Surrey, d, 1148, | thieu, remar, Patrick Revereux, E. of Salisbury. 


| 
| 
! 


Margaret, dau. of—Waleran, Earl—<Alice, dau. of John de William de Blois, 2nd — Isabel, = Hamlyn Plantagenet, 


Humphrey de Bo- of Warwick. Harcourt, wid.of John son of King Stephen, heiress, | son of Geoffrey, Count 
hun, Ear! of Here- de Limesi, 2nd wife. Ist husband, d. sp. d. 119%. | of Anjou, d, 1202, 2nd 
ford, lst wife. 1159. | husband. 


| 
Maude, dau. of William de—William, Earl—Maude, dau. of William Marshall, Earl of Pem- 
Albini, Earl of Arundel, of Surrey, d. | broke. wid. of Hugh Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, 
lst wife, s.p. 1239. 2nd wife ; 3rd husband, Walter de Dunstanville. 


John, Earl of Surrey, d. 1304—Alice, dau. of Hugh, Count of La Marche. 


Eleanor Henry, Lord Percy (feudal). 


| 
Henry, Lord Percy=Eleanor, dau. of John Fitzalan, 
Earl of Arundel. 

While on this subject, perhaps I may venture to | Hugh le Brun, Earl of Aquitaine, and secondly 
add that I shall be deeply grateful to any corre- | Joan, the daughter of William, Lord Mowbray. 
spondent who can help me with hints for tracing Waleran de Newburgh, Earl of Warwick, mar- 
my pedigree further than I can as yet carry it. | ried first Margaret, daughter of Humphrey de 
The point at present to be ascertained is the Bohun, Earl of Hereford, and secondly Alice, 
Ps arentage of the Rev. John Warren, of Trin. Coll., | daughter of John de Harcourt. , 

‘am., B.A. 1674, M. A. 1678, Rector of Boxford, Holinshed, I think, gives the date of Geoffrey 
Suffolk, from 1683 (on the presentation of the Plantagenet’s death as Sept. 7, 1150, 

Crown) to 1721; ‘died 1726. No hint of his J. H. Cooxe. 
parentage can be found in the entrance-books of 

Trinity College, as I am told by the Master that Geoffrey of Anjou could scarcely have ned a 
such a custom did not arise till later. I have | Wife and — before he married, a.D. 1128, the 
every reason to believe that he was a native of | Empress Maud, as he was then only fifteen years 
Suffolk, and probably of the Warrens of Newton, | old (P. Daniel, p. 223). The earl died 1151, and 
Newborne, or perhaps Long Melford. The registers | Was buried at Mans (R. de Diceto, p. 510 ; Gerv as, 
of these parishes I hope in process of time to have | p. 1370), leaving the earldom of Anjou to Henry, 
an opportunity of examining ; meanwhile, if any his eldest son, till his mother’s death should put 
correspondent has anything at his fingers’ ends | him in possession of Normandy, after which he 
which may bear upon the subject, I say again that | Was to resign Anjou to the possession of Geoffrey, 
I shall be deeply grateful if he will let me know | his younger brother. The empress survived her 
it. C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. husband some years. I presume C. T. T.-B. 

Farnborough, Banbury. knows that (according to Sandford, Geneal., p. 44) 

> , so ene King Stephen’s third son was William, Earl of 

_Brooke, Y ork Herald, In his Catalogue of the Mortaigne [ Mortain]} and Boulogne, Lord of the 
Kings, F FURCces, Dukes, Marquesses, Earls, and | Honour of Eagle and of Pevensey, and (in right of 
Viscounts of England (.p. 1619), says that Earl | Isabel, his wife) fourth Earl of Warren and 
Hamelin was the second son of the Empress Maud Surrey, she being heir of William, the third Earl 
by Geoffrey Plantagenet. The mother of Isabel of Warren and Surrey. This son of King Stephen 
de Warren, Hamelin’s wife, was Ela, daughter of died, accompanying King Henry II., at the siege 
William Taluace, Earl of Sage or Sagiens, by his of Toulouse, 1160, without issue. G. C. Or. 
wife Ela, daughter of Robert de Montgomery, 
third Earl of Shrewsbury and Arundel. The wife | To the latter part of your correspondent’s query 
of Earl William of Warren was Maud, the daughter | I would reply, Margaret, dau. of Humphrey de 
of William Marshall the elder, Earl of Pembroke. | Bohun, Earl of Hereford, for his first wife, and 
Earl John married first Alice, the daughter of | Alice, widow of John de Limesi, dau. of John de 
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Harcourt, for his second. If the Editor would 26 Edward IIL, second Nos. 66, I think it would 
kindly find room for the annexed pedigree, which prove of interest to the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
I compiled some time ago, chiefly from Inq. p.m. 


1, Roger de Newburg,—Gundred, dau. of William, second=2. William of Lancaster, 
died June 2, 1153, Earl of Warren and Surrey. Baron of Kendall. 


| | 
1. Maud, eldest==William A New-—2. Margaret 1. Margaret, dau.—Walrand de New-—2. Alice, wid. of Henry 
dau.andcoh.of burg, third Earl D’Eyviile. of Humphrey de | burg, bro. and h., | Johnde Limesi, de New- 
William, Lord of Warwick, died Bohun, Earl of | fourth Earl of | dau. of Johnde burg.* 
Percy, 1184, in the Holy Hereford. | Warwick, d. 1205. | Harcourt. 
Land, &.p. 


| | | 
1. Margery,—Henry de New-—2. Philippa, Gundreda, Walrand de Newburg, Alice de New-—Wm. Manduit, 
sist. and co- | burg. fifth Earl dau.of Thos. a nun at heir to his niece Mar- burg, h. to her | Baron of Han- 
h. of Henry | of Warwick, d. Basset, ob. Pinley. gery, ninth Earl of half - brother | slope, Bucks. 
D’Oyley, | 1229. 8.p. Warwick, ob. s.p. Walrand. 


| ! | 
Thos, de New-—Ela, dau.of Wm. 1. John Mar-—Mar-—2. Johnde Wm. Man-—Alice.dan, Isabella,—Wm. de 
burg, sixth E, Longespee, Earl shall, ob. sp. gery, Plessitis, duit, tenth of Gilbert h.toher | Beau- 


of Warwick, of Salisbury, d. 1243, seventh ob. eighth E.of Earl of de Se- bro., d. | champ, 

ob. sp. 26 Feb. 5, 1297, Earl of War- sp. Warwick, Warwick, grave. a nun at | died 54 

Hen, III. 26 Edw. I. wick, d. 1263, 47 ob. s.p. Coke- Henry 
Hen. III. hill, Ill, 





William de Beauchamp, eleventh—Maud, dau. of Richard 
Earl of Warwick, d. 26 Edw. 1. | Fitz Geoffrey 


* 


Earl William of Warren and Surrey married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Hugh, Count of Vermandois. 
By the pedigree from which the above is taken, 
Gundred, daughter of the above-named William, 
married Roger, Earl of Warwick, and by him had 
issue Waleran, Earl of Warwick, who married 
Alice, daughter and heiress of Sir J. de Harcourt. 
The coincidence of names leads me to give this in 
ase it is of any use. C. G. C. 


“To RULE THE ROAST” (6% §, iii, 127, 169, 
277, 396).—In aiming to be short, it appears I 
have failed to be plain. In the first quotation it 
seems to me that “Sylla rulyng the roste, and 
bearing all the stroke,” is not a mixture of meta- 
phor, but that the second part is a repetition of 
the first, and that roste and stroke both refer to the 
wand of authority. The second quotation is ex- 
plained as well as I know how. The one from 
Skelton I take literally, and understand it as 
describing Wolsey sitting in the “chambre of 
Starres,” “ruling the roste ”—swaying the sceptre, 
or “ bearing all the stroke.” The quotation from 
the Polycronicon was intended to prove that “roste” 
did mean roost, or perch, and not roast. Now that 
Mr. Wepcwoop has entered into the discussion it 
would be presumption in me to say more about the 
derivation of the term. X1t’s quotation from Earle’s 
Microcosmographie is misleading, because it is not 


He had for his patrimony Gowerland, which his father was reputed to have conquered. 


D, G. C. E. 
given correctly. It should be, “In the kitchin he 
will dominere, and rule the roste [not roast], in 
spight of his master.” I quote from the 1629 
edition, the first in which the character of Cooke 
appeared, and if any later one gives “roast” it 
must be wrong. To my mind this conveys the 
very opposite of what Xr intends. If roast meat 
were intended one would think the cook’s master 
would wish him to rule it. But it clearly means 
more. It means that the cook will do altogether as 
he pleases in the kitchen (a way they continue to 
have), and not merely about the roasting of the 
meat, “ Roste” here is evidently a pun. That 
is “as plain as a pikestaff.” Earle is full of this 
play on words. So pointed and epigrammatic a 
writer would not be likely to say anything so trite 
as that a cook would rule the roast. At any rate, 
this is a late example, a hundred years too old to 
be of any use in getting at the origin of this ex- 
pression. In later times (as I said before) con- 
fusion may have arisen, and “roast” may have 
been sometimes meant. 

The following example is probably earlier than 
any of those sent before :— 
“ Bot what so uer 3e brage ore boste, 
My mayster jet shall reude the roste.”’ 
Hazlitt’s Larly Popular Poetry, vol. i, p. 85. 
In the following passages from Sylvester, he cer- 
tainly intends to be solemn and impressive, and I 
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cannot think the vulgar version “roast” is intended. 

I quote from « late edition because I have no earlier: | 
“Yet grant I not; but that the Lord doth smite 

(Which you deny) both wicked and upright, 

Else, when Hee strikes a People (old and young) 

Would He “0 i smile at Good mens stripes among? 

Would Hee bestow upon th’ Ungodly-most 

Earth’s Soveraintie, and let them rule the Rost?” 

Josh. Sylvester's Job Triumphant, 1635, p. 460. 

‘Whe en I had spoken, every Eare was prest 

To give mee E are, and in my Counsels rest, 

Without Reply: and as the later Rain 

The thirsty earth, my Words the y entertain. 


I sate as Chief, I onely rul'd the roast, 
Dwelt a a Ki ng amid an armed Hoast.” 
Id., p. 470. 

In the following lines also “rost” must mean 
bears the sway, and can have nothing to do with 
roast beef, or feasting, or giving the best cuts to one’s 
friends, or anything so gross und commonplace :— 

“Where care, and sorrow, death, and deadly strife, 

Doe ruie the rost, in this acc arse d life. 

N. Breton’s Couxntesse of Pembroke’s Love, 1592, p. 24 
Grosart’s reprint. 

Is it to be imagined that a religious poet, treat- 
ing a solemn subject, would represent a king, a 
sovereign, a judge, a leader of hosts as “ ruling 
roast beef”? And where and when do “care, 
sorrow, death, and strife” rule “ the roast ”—dis- 
pense the bounties of the table. Metaphors are 
intended to exalt and magnify a subject. Does it 
tend to this to tell a great prince that he is as 
great as one who carves at a table? 

“ Rule the roost” is not only the more natural, 
but the more elegant and forcible. Dry logic is 
not all-powerful in these matters. Feeling has 
also something to do with them, and I confess I 
should be sorry to be convinced that “roast” was 
meant. 

It would occupy too much space to give all the 
instances I have found of this expression since my | 











last communication, but other examples may be | 
seen as follows :—Dyce’s Skelton, vol. i. p. 251 ;| 
vol. ii. p. 414; Grosart’s Davies’s The Muse’s Sacri- 
fice, 1612, p. 82 5 N. Breton’s Toyes of an Idle 
Head, 1582, p. 37; Davies’s Microcosmos, 1603, | 
p- 58 : Withal’s Dictionary, 1634, Pp 552 : ea 
of Follie, 1577, c. vii. verso; Sesh. Sylve ater, 1633, | 
p. 596. About this last date they are as plentiful | 
as blackberries. | 
“Rule the ring” I imagine to be another form | 
of the saying. It may be found in Skelton :-— 
“A trym tram 7 for an horse myle it were a nyse thing ; | 
Deyntes for dammoysels, chaffer far fet 
Bo ho doth bark wel, but Hough ho he ru/yth the ring. 
Skelton’s Speke Parrot, p. 7, Dyce. 
» 


R. 


” 





Joston, Lineolr shire. 


* Thes se lines are repeated i in his Arb r of Amorous 
Devises, 1597, p. 10, col. 2, reprint. 


+ Will our friends accept this as an early instance of 
tramway ! 


| tesse de Vierzon 


| traces in the 


Surrosep MARRIAGE OF THE Duc pe Berri 
(6 §. iii. 47).—In reply to M. Navroy’s ques- 
tion and to the editorial remarks thereon, I beg 
to send the following particulars. Notwithstand- 
ing Michaud, whose royalist opinions could not 
entertain the idea that anything wrong was ever 
done by any of the Bourbon family, it is a known 
fact that Charles Ferdinand (son of Charles, then 
Comte d’Artois, subsequently King of France as 
Charles X.), styled Duc de Berri after the return of 
the Bourbon family to France in 1815, and who 
married in June, 1816, Marie Caroline of Naples, 
by whom he had the future Duchesse de Parme and 
the Duc de Bordeaux, now better known as 
Comte de Chambord,—it is known, I repeat, that 
the said Charles Ferdinand was married here 
about the year 1806 to a Miss Amy Brown, and 
in proof of this, though the marriage certificate 
has not yet been forthcoming, I must quote the 
following :— 

** Extrait du Registre de Baptémes de la Chapelle de 
Sa Majesté Catholique @ Londres. ) 

Aujourd’hui, Samedi, 30 de Décembre, l’an 1809, a 
été présentée une fille nomimée Charlotte Marie Augus- 
tine, fille de Charles Ferdinand et de Amy Brown, 
laquelle a été ondoyée le 15 de Juillet, l'an 1808, par Mr. 
l'abbé Chéné a la Chapelle francaise de King Street, et 


j'ai suppléé aux autres cérémonies du baptéme, le par- 


rain le Comte Auguste de la Ferronnays et la marraine 
Marie Charlotte, Comtesse de Montsoreau qui ont signé 
avec nous. 
Comte Auguste de la Ferronnays. 
M. C. F. de Nantouillet, Comtesse de Montsoreau. 
P. A. Massot, curé de Saint Sylvain de Martainville, 
Diocise de Bayeux, et prctre Sacristain de la 
Chapelle de Sa Majesté Catholique. 

Certifié le présent extrait tiré mot pour mot du re- 
gistre de Baptémes de la Chapelle de S.M.C, a Londres ce 
15 Janvier, l’an 1810. —P. A. Massot, Prétre Sacristain de 
la Chapelle de 8.M.C,” 

By his marriage with Amy Brown, Charles Ferdi- 
nand, Duc de Berri, had at least two daughters, 


| as the following document shows :— 


“ Louis, par la griice de Dieu Roi de France et de 
Navarre, 4 tous présents et & venir, salut. Nous avons 
ordonné et ordonnons ce qui suit: —Article I., Charlotte 
Marie Augustine et Louise Marie Charlotte, nées a 
Londres en Angleterre, la premicre le 13 Juillet, 1808, la 
seconde le 19 Décembre, 1809, de Charles Ferdinand et 
de Amy Brown, porteront 4 l'avenir les titres, la pre- 
miére de Comtesse d’Issoudun et la deuxi¢me de Com- 
Donné a Paris le dixiéme jour de 
Juin de l’an de grace 1820, &c.—Louis.” 

Political necessities evidently compelled Charles 
Ferdinand to repudiate the “ mariage d’inclina- 
tion” made during adverse times “with Amy 
Brown, and to seek a more noble spouse. There are 
Vatican archives of a correspondence 
with the Court of Rome for the dissolution of the 
English marriage, which subsequently enabled the 
Prince to be married to the Princess of Naples. 
Mrs. Brown, however, went to Paris with her 
daughters ; through the intervention of a friend 


they were enabled to see their father on his death- 
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bed, and were recommended to the duchess, who 
obtained in their favour the above-quoted decree. 
Charlotte Marie Augustine, Comtesse d’Issoudun, 
was married on Oct. 8, 1823, to Ferdinand Victor 
Amédée, Prince de Faucigny Lucinge. Louise 
Marie Charlotte, Comtesse de Vierzon, was 
married to Athanase, Baron de Charette, nephew 
of the celebrated Vendean chief. 

On May 17, 1876, before the mayor of Couffé, 
near Ligné, arrondissement of Ancenis, in the 
department of Loire Inférieure, came P. Macé, a 
servant in the Chateau de la Coutrie (the pro- 
perty of Baron de Charette), and L. Ouvrard, a 
local schoolmaster, to register the death on that 
same day of Amy Brown, aged ninety-three, born 
at Maidstone, Kent, England, daughter of Joseph 
3rown and Anne Deacon, widow of Charles Fer- 
dinand, &c, 

I trust the above particulars will show that 
M. Navroy’s theory is not so improbable as 
Michaud would lead us to suppose. <A. W. T. 


“Harp,” A Prer or Lanpinc-Piace (6 §, 
iii, 188).—‘* Hard” simply means hard as opposed 
to soft. When a ferryman or boatman lands his 
pe ee he avoids the soft mud and seeks a 
nard place to steer to. In the case of a ferry or 
frequented shore, if no hard beach can be found 
naturally, a few stones are thrown down for the 
purpose. This operation naturally grows into a 
Jetty, and developes into a pier or wharf, but the 
term is perfectly understood by all “ long-shore ” 
men, and needs no recondite explanation. 

Horde and hurdle have nothing to do with it. 
Our word hoard, now applied almost exclusively to 
a wooden boarding round a building in construc- 
tion, is a remnant of a mediswval military term, 
hordis or hourd, Lat. hordeicium, “ Pali in fos- 
satorum marginibus infixi, ne statim ad mcenia 
accessus pateret.” Viollet-le-Duc devotes eighteen 
pages of his Architecture Francaise to the illus- 
tration of hourd. Between a wooden boarding 
and a stone pavement it is hard to produce, as 
Tony Lumpkin says, “any concatenation accord- 
ingly.” Hurdle is, if possible, still more remote 
from any connexion. The A.-S. hyrdel is a deri- 
vative from hyrt, a shepherd ; hyrdan, to guard, 
keep, and was originally applied to sheepfolds con- 
structed with wickerwork, such as are still in use. 

The primary root is har, Sansk. hri, capere, to 
hold fast. Reference is made to Fick, iii. 57 (actually 
iii, 68), where hard is explained by flechten, and 
hordi by geflecht, hiirde. These expressions do not 
apply to weaving with flexible threads, but to 
wickerwork of osiers or twigs, and confirm the 
derivation from the sheepfold. J. A. Picroy. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


“Hard” as a landing-place is a well-known 
word in Chichester and Portsmouth harbours. In 


the former, which at low water is a vast expanse | 1857), vol. i. p. 385. 





of deep, soft mud, it would be impossible to land 
without a “ hard” formed with the shingle brought 
up from the mouth of the harbour. This shingle 
hard may be in some cases kept in place by balks 
of timber, as at Portsmouth, to raise the landing- 
place that boats may come alongside instead of on 
to the hard, which word simply, I think, means a 
firm place, Saxon heard, 
Georce A. WALKER. 


This is simply a hard way artificially constructed 
with chalk or boulders, and roughly kept together 
between groins to give access over the mud to the 
water at low tide. It seems to me to be called 
“the hard” in contradistinction to “the soft” of 
the mud. I have so often heard a road called a 
hard-road in Sussex, that I suspect that hard was 
once synonymous with road. A genuine hard by 
a river side is a very primitive affair indeed, but 
when a more elaborate landing-place, or even a 
pier, is constructed in its place, the old name is 
often retained; but if Dr. Johnson is correct in 
his derivation of pier from pierre, the humble hard 
is a very near and very poor relation to some grand 
and noble structures. W. D. Parisa. 


“Kwyock” 1n Prace-Names (6 §, iii. 176).— 
Mr. Lynn says he would like to know the 
signification of the syllable knock in the word 
Knockholt, the name of a place near Greenhithe. 
Knock is a word of Celtic origin, being the same 
as the Irish cnoc, a hill, knoll, eminence—a word 
extremely common as a prefix to Irish local names 
(see Joyce). At a very early date the word cnoc 
was borrowed by the English invaders, as one may 
see froth the A.-S. enol, knoll, which is probably a 
diminutive of the Celtic word (see Skeat’s Dict., 
s.v.“ Knoll”). Hills in England seem not rarely to 
have retained the old Celtic names ; for instance, 
Knapps in Herefordshire are not uncommon. Crap 
is Celtic for a little hill, occurring in Welsh and 
Irish. Compare also the common word down, hill, 
which is of Celtic origin, the true English equiva- 
lent thereof being town. A. L. Mayuew. 

Oxford. 


Cotoyxet Butien Reymes (not Ruemes), M.P. 
ror Metcompe Reois, Dorset (3" 8. x. 29).— 
Colonel Bullen Reymes was of Waddon, co. Dorset. 
He was elected M.P. for Melcombe Regis, co. 
Dorset, March 27, 1661, and continued member 
till his death, 1672/3. John Man was returned 
M.P. for Melcombe Regis, co. Dorset, Feb. 17, 
1672/3, vice Bullen Reymes, deceased (see Return 
of Members of Parliament, 1213 to 1702, folio, 
part i. p. 522; Hutchins’s Dorset, third edit., vol. ii. 
pp. 453-5). He was appointed one of the Com- 
missioners for Sick and Wounded Prisoners of 
War : Pepys’s Diary (4 vols. 8vo., 1854), vol. ii. 
p. 168, note 2; Evelyn’s Diary (4 vols. 8vo., 
He was elected F.R.S. 
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Oct. 17, 1667. He died 1672/3. He was buried 
with his wife at Portisham, co. Dorset, in com- 
pliance with his will, but the date of his burial is 
not in the Portisham registers, which at this period 
are not perfect. The date of the burial of his son 
Bullen Reymes, Oct. 12, 1695, is in the Portisham 
registers, as I am informed by the present vicar of 
Portisham. His will is dated Oct. 29, 1672, and 
was proved in London Feb. 5, 1672/3, by Bullen 
Reymes, the son and sole executor, and is registered 
26 Pye. Remark: Colonel Bullen Reymes, M.-P. 
and F.R.S., is confused with his son B ullen 
Reymes, which latter died 1695. See Hutchins’s 
Dorset, second edit., vol. ii. p. 313; third edit., 


vol. iii. p. 764. L. L. H. 


“Cross Purposes”: a Batuap (6" §. iii. 169). 
—To save the trouble of reference, I may venture 
to retranscribe the verse which has already been 
cited from this ballad :— 

* Tom loves Mary passing well, 
But Mary, she loves Harry; 
While Harry sighs for bonny Bell, 

And finds his love misc¢ arry.”” 
It will probably be difficult to unearth the author 
of this piece, which, it appears, dates from 1795 ; 
but it is a matter of the less consequence as he did 
but clothe in English garb the conceit of Moschus, 
which is some couple of thousand years old. Here 
are his lines :— 
“Hp: a Ilav Axo vs Tas 5 et Tovos’ s* 1/paro 3’ A Xo 


i ve 
SKipTyra Latipo, ~—— ee ry ETE) VATO Avoa. 
¢ , , ~ 
Qs Ayo tov Tava, trécov Larupos préye” Axo, 


Kai A voa 


Occoyv yap Tivwv Tis E“ioee TOV duAcovra, 
) 


\ ’ _* sy > , 2 ).- 
mATUPLTKOV Epws oO egypt \«r apLotprn. 


rm . “ ’ , , , 
Té6acov Oflu vs dutA€u nv €x Vatpero, 7 Ta XE 0’ a7 7Totva. 


Tatra re} w Tacw TA6 wdypat Ta. Tols av epacrots, 
STEPTETE 
dArAy nove. 
By the side of this it may be convenient to place 
the bald Latin version, which I extract from Ralph 
Winterton’s edition of the Poete Minores Graci 
(Cantab., MDcLXXVII., 8vo.):— 
** Pan amabat Echo vicinam, Echo autem ardebat 
Saltatorem Satyrum, Satyrus verd insane deperibat 
Lydam ; 
Quantum Echo Pana, tantum et Satyrus Echo urebat, 
Et Satyrum Lyda; sic amor per vices flagrabat. 
Quantum enim ipsorum aliquis amantem oderat, 
Tantum et ipse amans odiosus erat, et patiebatur vin- 
dictam. 
Hee ego documenta narro ab amore alienis, 
DILIGITE amantes; ut, si ametis, redamemini. 
P. 300. 
After this, it will be refreshing to turn to the 
beautiful and terse rendering of Shelley :— 
“‘ Pan loved his neighbour Echo, but that child 
Of Earth and Air pined for the Satyr leaping ; 
The Satyr loved with wasting madness wild 
The bright nymph Lyda; and go the three went weep- 
ing. 


tovs dtXéovtas’ iv’, iv dtAEnre, 


Idyltium, vi. 


” 


As Pan loved Echo, Echo loved the Satyr ; 

The Satyr, Lyda; and thus love consumed them. 

And thus to each—which was a woeful matter— 

To bear what they inflicted, justice doomed them ; 

For, inasmuch as each might hate the lover, 

Each, loving, so was hated.—Ye that love not, 

Be warned—in thought turn this example over, 

That, when ye love, the like return ye prove not.” 
Wituram Bares, B.A 

Birmingham. 


Tae CuristiAN NAME IN A Peer’s SIGNATURE 
(6% §S. iii. 305).—Lord Brougham was not the first 
or the only peer who signed his Christian name 
before his title. The last Lord Bayning always 
signed his franks and his letters in full, “ Wm. 
Powlett Bayning.” I may add that it was only 
quite late in life that Lord Brougham reverted 
to his plebeian signature as “H. Brougham.” I 
always understood that he adopted the practice in 
order to strengthen his claim to be admitted to 
the rights of citizenship in France. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 


Hampstead, N.W 


Tue Fire Eartpom (6 §, iii. 308).—Is it not 
the rule, and always has been, that when a peer’s 
title is taken from a place he is earl (or otherwise) 
of it, but when it is his own family name the 
preposition is omitted? In other words, is it not 
rather a matter of etymology than of etiquette ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 


“Latin anp Enorisnu Poems,” &c., 1741 (6S. 
iii. 289).—Lowndes mentions this volume under 
Loveling, and it is entered under his name in the 
sale catalogues of Hibbert, 4870, 4871; Bliss, 2680. 
There was a previous edition in 1738, quarto, 
without name of publisher, thus seeming to have 
been privately printed. In the list of Oxford 
graduates there is “Loveling, William, Trin., 
B.A., Oct. 31, 1699,” who may have been the 
author, as the title- page in both editions states 
that the poems are by “a Gentleman of Trinity 
College, Oxford.” Neither Watt nor the bio- 
graphic: il dictionaries contain any — of him. 

W. E. Bucktey. 


The author of this book was sc Lovelyng. 
My copy, in contemporary binding, is lettered 
“Lovelyng’s Poems.” A second edition was 
issued, but I have never seen a copy. 
). T. Brooke. 
157, Richmond Road, Hackney, E. 


“ EpiGRAM ON THE Burser [sic] or St. Jonn’s 
CouuecE, Oxoy.,” &c. (6 S. iii. 244). —The Collec- 
tion of Epigrams printed in 1727 contains the 
epigram word for word (heading &c.) as given by 
Mk. Bucktey. It is numbered 64. In The Epr- 
grammatists, a work compiled by the Rev. H. P. 
Dodd and published by Bell & Daldy (London, 
1870), I find the following notice of Dr. Abel Evans 





(p. 305) and a different reading of this epigram :— 
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“ Dr. Abel Evans, a man of great genius, the friend of 


Pope and of other writers of the period, was of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, and took his degree of M.A. in 1699. 
He is generally styled‘ Dr. Evana the Epigrammatist,’ 
and it is therefore probable that he wrote much in that 
style, but very few of his epigrams are now extant. 
When Bursar of St. John’s he caused some very fine trees 
belonging to the college to be cut down, which produced 
the following epigram, ascribed in the Additions to Pope 
to Dr. Tadlow ; in the Poetical Calendar and in Nichols’s 
Collection to Dr. Conyers, with some variations :— 
* Indulgent Nature to each kind bestows 

A secret instinct to discern its foes. 

The goose, a silly bird, yet knows the fox ; 

Hares fly from dogs, and sailors steer from rocks ; 

This rogue the gallows for his fate foresees, 

And bears a like antipathy to trees.’ 

Dr. Evans was probably the author (according 
to Mr. Dodd) of the well-known lines on Dr. 
Tadlow, who was a very corpulent man: 

“When Tadlow walks the streets, the paviors cry, 

* God bless you, sir !* and lay their rammers by.” 

It was this same Dr. Evans who wrote the 
satirical epitaph for Sir John Vanbrugh the 
architect :- 

“ Lie heavy on him, Earth! for he 
Laid many heavy loads on thee !” 
On this distich the editor of Select Epigrams 
(London, 1797) has the following note :— 

“Dr. Abel Evans was an Oxford wit, as we might 
gather, if we had no better information, from the follow- 
ing hexameter and pentameter :— 

* Alma novem genuit celebres Rhedycina Poetas: 

Bub, Stubb, Cobb, Crabb, Trapp, Young, Carey, 

Tickell, Evans.’” 
Ricnarp W. H. Nasu, M.A. 

The Rectory, Waterville, co, Kerry. 


Imrerrect Books (6™ S. iii. 6, 374).—Pray 
allow me a small corner in your pages to take 
up the cudgels on behalf of that honourable class 
of men, the second-hand booksellers. I have been 
a frequenter of bookstalls all my life, and had 
large dealings with the craft, but I have no 
recollection of any erasure of words or figures 
from the title which could in any way deceive the 
purchaser ; in fact, the paper is generally so thin 
that to erase the words “ Vol. ’ or the like, 
could not be done without leaving a hole in the 
paper or otherwise disfiguring the title-page. 

O. L, Cnampers. 


Promises To APPEAR AFTER Deatn (6 §. ii. 
501; iii, 251).—From the seventh chapter of 
Increase Mather’s Remarkable Providences I am 
glad to find that the failure of a spirit to keep a 
promise of appearing after its separation from the 
body is not peculiar to the degenerate days in 
which we live. Mather shall speak for himself, 
and I think he speaks wisely. He is of opinion 
that there is great hazard attending such cove- 
nants as those we are considering :— 

“It may be after men have made such agreements 


devils may appear to them pretending to be their de- | 





ceased friends, and thereby their souls may be drawn in 


woful snares. Who knoweth whether God will permit 
the persons who have thus confederated to ay pear in 
this world again after their death? and if not then the 


surviver will be under great temptation unto atheism - 
as it fell out with the late Earl of Rochester who (as is 
reported in his Life, p. 16, by Dr. Burnet) did in the 
year 1665 enter into a formal ingagement with another 
gentleman, not without ceremonies of religion that if 
either of them died he should appear und give the 
other notice of the future state if there were any. 
After this the other gentleman was kilicd, but did never 
appear after his death to the Earl of Rochester, which 
was a great snare to him during the rest of his life. 
Though when God awakened the Ear!'s conscience upon 
his death-bed, he could not but acknowledge that one 
who had so corrupted the natural principles of truth as 
he had, had no reason to expect that such an extra- 
ordinary thing should be done for his conviction. Or 
if such agreement should necessitate an apparition how 
would the world be confounded with spectres: how 
many would probably be ecared out of their wits; or 
what curious questions would vain men be proposing 
about things which are (and it is meet they should be) 
hid from mortals! I cannot think that men who make 
such covenants (except it be with very much caution, ag 
I have heard that Mr. Knewstubs and another eminent 
person did) are duely mindful of that Scripture, Deut, 
xxix. 29, ‘The secret things belong to the Lord; but 
those things which are revealed belong to us.’” 


Sr. SwItHrn. 


Henry HAttywett, Minister or Ivietp, AND 
Henry HAttywett, Vicar or Cowrotp (6 §, 
iii. 324, 358).—One of Bishop Tanner’s notes in 
his copy of Wood’s Athene gives the reason of 
Hallywell’s residence at Slaugham, and the date 
when it would commence :— 

“Jan. 25, 1680, rector of Slaugham (Sussex), being 

King's ctapiaia, had a dispensation to take the rectory 
of Plimpton.” 
Persuic!’ T feel thankful to Con, Fisnwick for 
his very interesting pape... ‘tis a valuable addi- 
tion to my knowledge of a writer tor wnom 1 have 
long had great respect. It is, however, a marvel 
to me that a professed bibliographer, in compiling 
a catalogue of the publications of author who 
flourished two centuries ago, shoul: i h ive omitted 
all reference to the size of the various books, A 
query of mine in “ N. & Q.,” 1* S. ii. 441, elicited 
a valuable communication, p. 195 of vol. iii., from 
Mr. James Crosstey, of Manchester, on the 
authorship of Deus Justificatus (cf. Wood’s Fasti, 
by Bliss, ii. 188). J. Incite Drepee. 

Buckland Brewer, Bideford. 


Tre Pronunciation or “ Antnony ” (6% S. i. 
19, 123, 264, 286, 306; ii. 118, 453).—In this 
city I never heard this word pronounced otherwise 
than An-to-ny; in New York I have heard it 
called An-tho-ny. I believe that our Philadel- 
phia mode is derived from the practice of the 
early Quakers to dispense with superfluous letters 
as well as superfluous buttons. Hence the descen- 
dants of Alderman Penington, the regicide, who 
became Quakers, expunged the second » in their 
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name, and are Peningtons to this day. Our 
Benezet, the distinguished philanthropist of the 
last century, always wrote his first name Antony. 
The settlement of New York by the Dutch may 
explain their pronunciation of An-thony. 


UNEDA. 
Philadelphia. 
“THronc ” (6 S. ii. 386; iii. 33, 235, 375).— 


If Sr. Swirnry will look at my note again, he 
will find that this word has several different 
meanings in this county, and I gave examples of 
them all ; therefore I do not see the object of his 
last note. I was quite aware that “throng=a 
crowd, passes current as standard English.” But 
what of that? Some of us are aware of many 
other things we are constantly seeing pointed out 
as curiosities. So it is very difficult to know what 
to leave out of one’s answers; for many learned 
persons appear apt to forget or overlook things 
perfectly well known to ordinary mortals. Throng 
is used here precisely as it is said to be at Whitby. 
R. R. 
3oston, Lincolnshire, 

Throng or thrang, as noun and adjective, denot- 
ing business and busy, has been familiar to me as 
a North Yorkshire word from childhood. The 
following simile impressed me at an early age : 
“As thrang as Throp’s wife, whan she heng’d 
hersel i’t dishclout.” As a boy I have often heard 
farmers’ wives say about neighbours, in reference 
especially to a May cleaning, “They ’re in a girt 
thrang, they weiint hev deun till neet.” 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Tae Hatsnam Famiry (5 §. vii. 407; viii. 
13, 239, 435; ix. 76, 275; xi. 315; 6 §. iii. 
316).—That Philippa de Strabolgi did really 
marry Ralph de Percy is, I think, plainly proved 
by an entry on the Patent Roll for 12 Henry VL, 
part i, where mention is made of “Ralph de 
Percy and Philippa his wife” as being named in a 
charter of Richard II., dated July 4, 1383. It is 
further stated that the heirs of the said Philippa 
are Henry Grey de Codnore and Margaret his 
wife, and William Lucy, Knt., and Elizabeth 
his wife ; these two ladies being cousins and heirs 
of the said Philippa. Does not this identify 
Philippa, wife of Ralph de Percy, with Philippa 
de Strabolgi beyond question ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 

“ Maunp” (6 §. ii. 388 ; iii. 14, 278, 335).— 
If the meaning of the letter by E. A. B. really is 
that the old Northumbrian word mond, a basket, is 
derived from the word main, which is nothing but 
the O.F. magne (from the Lat. magnus), I can 
only say that no philologist could for a moment 
entertain so extraordinary a proposition. Itis not 
necessary to be a philologist to see the impossi- 


bility of it; a knowledge of chronology will suffice. 
The English language is so difficult that only those 
who know something of phonetics should attempt 
to deal with it. As to Maunday Thursday, it is 
discussed in my notes to Piers the Plowman. 
VaLrer W. SKEAT. 

Cambridge. 

This word is used on the East Riding coast. 
It means a long, narrow, shallow basket of peculiar 
shape, used, for instance, in gathering flithers. 


A. J. M. 
| Tur Executions or 45 (6% §. ii, 86, 217; iii. 
37, 236, 257).—Through the kindness of Mr. J. 


Lloyd, of Manchester, I forward this copy of the 
inscription on Dr. Deacon’s tomb in St. Anne’s 
Churchyard, Manchester. In Byrom’s Remains 
(Chetham Society) are many interesting particulars 
about Dr. Deacon, who seems to have left a young 
family. Byrom mentions Robert as the name of 
the second son, who died before trial. 
“de un) dv Typ Cravpy. 

* Here lie interred the Remains (which through Mor- 
tality are at present corrupt, but which shall one day 
most surely be raised again to Immortality and put on 
Incorruption) of Thomas Deacon, the greatest of sinners, 
and the most unworthy of primitive Bishops, who died 
the 16th of February, 1753, in the 56th year of his age. 
And of Sarah his Wife, who died July 4th, 1745, in the 
45th year of her age. The Lord grant unto the Faithful 
here underlying that they may find mercy of the Lord 
in that day (2 Tim. i. 18). 

ty rovry vika,” 
A Cwr. 

Hats worn at Tasie (5 §. v. 27, 96; 6% 
S. iii. 26, 236).—See a good instance, quoted from 
a book of 1631, in “N. & Q.,” 5 S. x. 494 
(“ Old Dinner Customs”). W. C. B. 


Surrotk Puraseoioey (6" §. iii. 187, 336).—I 
have frequently heard in this county (Worcester- 
shire) this curious mode of address. I believe the 
substitution of the third person singular for second 
plural was intended to be very respectful. Yester- 
day I was paying a visit of condolence toa farmer's 
widow ; among the virtues she enumerated of her 
deceased husband was that he never used bad 
language, Contrasting him with others who greatly 
erred in that respect, she said, “ You should have 
heard their speechation; it was awful.” I never 
heard this word before. To-day an old man, re- 
ferring to zeal which had been shown in seeking 
the perpetrators of a murder many years ago, 
added, “ But they could not get beyond it,” mean- 
ing they found nothing out; very expressive, I 


think. W. M. M. 


Wotves 1x Encranp (6 §. iii. 105, 253, 335). 
—To render your notes on this subject more com- 
plete it seems desirable that the quotation from 
Mr. Harting’s work should be supplemented by 
! extracts from the Acts of the old Scottish Parlia- 
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ment on this head. It is enacted “ That Barons 
hunt and chase the Wolf, and the Wolfs Whelps 
four times a Year, and as oft as they see them ; 
end that the Tenants assist” (Jac. I. Par. 7, cap. 
104); likewise “That the Sheriff and Bailly hunt 
the Wolf thrice in the Year betwixt St. Mark’s 
day and Lambmass ; and that the Country rise 
with them to that end” (Jac. VI. Par. 14, cap. 
87). The provisions of this latter enactment, I 
have been informed, still stand, seeing that they 
have not been cancelled, as part of the duties of 
Sheriffs, who in a previous Act of James VI. are 
directed to be equally vigorous with respect to 
* Sorners, Strong Beggars, and Egyptians.” * 
Avex. Ferevusson, Lieut.-Col. 


Tae Betts or St. Heren’s Cuvecn, Wor- 
CESTER (6™ 5. iii. 349).—I wish to express my 
gratitude to Mr. W. H. Cummines, Mr. Jorian 
Marsuatt, and Mr. W. H. Husk—to the two 
former for allowing me to inspect their original 
copies of the “catch,” and to Mr. Husk for so 
kindly making me a copy, from the one in his pos- 
session, “ notatim, lineatim, verbatim, et literatim,” 
as he says. J. B. Witsoy, M.A. 

St. Helen's Worcester. 

A Coxunproum Waytep (6" §., iii. 149, 297). 

“ There was a man in days of yore,” &e. 
The original of this was published in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine some time in the early part of 
the present century, but the reference has been 
lost. Can any one supply it? _ i a 


“ WINDLESTRAE ” (6" §. iii, 88, 249, 309, 335). 
—The word is in constant use in Scotland in the 
sense of thin, withered dog-grass, along the top of 
which the autumn wind pipes with shrill and 
weird effect. A certain much respected elder of a 
parish church in the last generation used to have a 
quaint, unconscious habit of chewing one of these 
decayed stalks when on duty on Sunday mornings, 
and was familiarly spoken of as “ never without 
his windlestrae.” Beattie’s friend, Ross of Loch- 
lee, thus describes, in his Fortunate Shepherdess, a 
girl recovering from a short, smart illness :— 

“‘ Now piece and piece the sickness wears away, 
But she’s as dweble as a windle-strae,” 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Royat Navat Brocrapnties (5 S. xii. 488 ; 
6 S. i. 102, 505; ii, 138; iii, 293, 336).—D. W. 
might be glad to learn that a long and interesting 
biography of the buccaneer Earl of Cumberland 
will be found in volume three of Southey’s Lives 
of the British Admirals, published in Lardner’s 


* See Abridgment of Acts of Parl. and Convention, by 
Sir James Stewart, Her Majesty's Advocate, 1707 ; and the 
more recently published Acts of the Parliaments of Scot- 
dand. . 





| 





“ Cabinet Cyclopedia.” Much of the substance of 
this biography I condensed lately in one of the 
“Tales of Great Families” which I contributed to 
the Queen newspaper, and I am glad to be able 
here to acknowledge my indebtedness. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Gosret Oaks, &c. (6 S. i. 256, 403; ii. 18, 
293; iii. 195, 338).—The Oak of Honor in 
Camberwell parish is on the borders of Kent and 
Surrey, close to the Honor Oak station on the 
L.C.D.R., and to the church of St. Augustine of 
Canterbury, Forest Hill. I know Honor Oak and 
the One Tree Hill well, having lived near them 
for over three years. It is a beautiful little 
“ mountain,” whence, if your eyes are “ long” and 
London not too foggy, you may see Windsor 
Castle in one direction and Knockholt beeches in 
another. Before bricks and mortar invaded the 
neighbourhood the views must have been magni- 
ficent. Eowarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


“To THE BITTER END” (6" §. iii. 26, 193, 334). 
—I am unable to judge whether Mr. Corytor 
considers his example as confirming or disagreeing 
with my proposition. But to “bend on,” 7@¢., 
fasten on, “to a rope, hawser, or cable,” or to 
“bend on to the bitter end” of such, is a most 
common and well-known nautical term, which 
tells neither way. 3x. NicHotson. 


Avutnors oF Quotations Wantep (6* §. iii. 
350, 399).— 

“ Quzedam homo (est),” &c. 

Another translation would be “ A certain man about 
to sail to Spain,” X&c. It is said that the passage is in 
Pliny. H. T. E. 

(6% 8, iii. 409,) 

“ The king may forget the crown,” &c. 

H. F. seems to refer to the lines of Burns :— 
“The mither may forget the bairn 

That smiles eae sweetly on her knee, 

But I'll remember thee, Glencairn, 

And all that thou hast done for me.” 

Este. 

Is not the original idea of a portion of H. F.’s quota- 
tion Biblical? See Isaiah xlix. 15, thus paraphrased by 
Churchill :— 

“Can the fond mother from herself depart ? 

Can she forget the darling of her heart, 
The little darling whom she bore and bred, 
Nurs‘d on her knees, and at her bosom fed?” &c. 
Gotham, bk. iii, 
Frepk. RULE. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 


An Introduction to the Science of Comparative Myutho- 
logy and Folk-lore. By the Rev. Sir George W. Cox, 
Sart. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Str Grorcr Cox has added one more to the number of 

important books for which we are already indebted to 

him. A brilliant scholar and a fearless writer, he has, of 

course, from time to time cut across many prejudices 
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and some earnest convictions, but whether right or 
wrong in his main contentions, he is always so strong in 
argument and so rich in apt illustration, that, entirely 
apart from personal agreement, his books have, every 
one of them, a profound interest for thoughtful minds. 
His History of Greece to the End of the Persian War is 
the best example of what we mean. Superior to Grote’s 
great work, as coming after it at a time when much was 
known which Grote had no means of knowing, and 
absolutely devoid of that political narrowness which at 
times gives to the writings of the elder author a flavour 
which is most unpleasantly acid, Sir George Cox has, we 
believe, fallen short of his predecessor by having carried 
the principles of the critical school of which he is so 
distinguished an ornament to somewhat too great 
lengths. Little fault of this kind can be found with the 
book before us. Few persons now would seriously main- 
tain the once popular opinion that the gods and heroes 
of classic antiquity were real people whose actions had 
been exaggerated. The discovery of the sister legends 
of the north has shown to all who are able to think on 
the subject that there must be some common origin for 
the mythology of the Aryan races much higher up the 
stream of time than anything which we can reasonably 
call history can possibly reach. The great discovery 
that the heavens, the light and fire, had become per- 
sonified and, as it were, clothed with godlike or human 
form and become the parent of some of the grandest and 
most trivial legends of the race, has opened a way for 
much further investigation. It has at the same time 
laid the students of mythology and folk-lore open to the 
unreasonable charge that they resolve all the old poetry 
of the world into solar myths. The objection is plausible, 
but nothing can be more untrue. “The myth,” as Sir 
George Cox most wisely says, “is a parasite which is 
ready to twine round any stem; and in each cage it is 
the business of the mythologist to ascertain the nature 
of the stem if he would account for the peculiar forms 
of its vesture.” This Sir George has been at very great 
pains to do. The amount of hard reading which has 
been gone through to produce the book before us must 
have been enormous. We believe that in by far the 
greater portion of cases he has rightly identified the 
“stems.” In fact, the whole of the early part of the 
book seems to us, without any qualification, admirable 
It is not until we come to the ninth chapter, on the 
epical traditions and poems of the Aryan world, that we 
would in any way venture to differ from him. Here the 
difference may be more verbal than real. To Sir George 
they are myth-poems simply ; to us they are that and 
something more. We believe that many of them—per- 
haps, indeed, all—embody fragments of history, but 
that these fragments are so distorted and obscured by 
their setting as to be in the present state of knowledge 
irrecoverable. Asa proof of this we would remark that 
the mythology which has gathered around thoroughly 
historical persons like Alexander and the great Emperor 
Karl is as wild as the similar accretions around the 
name of Arthur, 


An Index to the Wills and Inventories now Preserved in 
the Court of Probate at Chester. Edited by J. P. 
Earwaker, M.A., F.S.A. 

Tus is one of the volumes recently issued by the 

Record Society, which has for its object the publication 

of original documents relating to Lancashire and Che 

shire. It is a complete index to the wills mentioned 





from 1545 to 1620, and is to be followed by another volume 
this year which will complete the index to 1650. The 
transcripts were made from the official indexes at 
Chester, by permission of Sir James Hannen, who has 
thereby earned the gratitude of all historical students, 


The concession so generously granted by him enables the 
possessor of this volume to determine at a glance 
whether any particular will of which he is in search is 
at Chester, and he may order an office copy with far 
less expense than would be involved in a journey to that 
place. It may be hoped that societies in other parts of 
the country will endeavour to obtain the same per- 
mission with regard to their Probate Registries, and that 
in due time the official hostility to literary inquirers at 
the Principal Registry in London may be so far overcome 
that a similar index to the wills there may be in the 
possession of the public. So far as the Chester Registry 
is concerned, the work is done for ever, and the enormous 
value of this single volume would alone place the Record 
Society at the head of the list of public benefactors, 
Mr. Earwaker's introduction also contains other matters 
of great interest and importance. This society is also 
issuing a complete series of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Inquisitions post mortem, and such a commencement as 
this ought to ensure a large accession to the number of 
its members. Mr. Earwaker is the hon. sec. of the 
society, and his address is Pensarn, Abergele, N. Wales. 


Sketches of Longer Works in English Verse and Prose 

Edited by Prof. Henry Morley. (Cassell & Co.) 
Pror. Morey is to be heartily congratulated on the 
completion of his ‘‘ Library of English Literature,”’ of 
which this is the fifth and last volume. As in its pre- 
decessors, so in this, no one can say that there is any 
lack of variety in the selected specimens, seeing that in 
verse they range from Beowulf to Tennyson, and in 
prose from Sir T. More to George Eliot. The selections 
are most judiciously made, and are admirably calculated 
to give the reader a true idea of the character and style 
of the writings of each author. With the exception of 
some half dozen, all the pieces selected from the older 
writers have been normalized in spelling, &c., the 
exceptions being portions of Layamon, Chaucer, Gower, 
Lydgate, Spenser, and Drayton, in which all accidents 
of spelling, Xc., have been left untouched, that they 
may serve as examples of the language at successive 
periods, The illustrations, which are, with hardly an 
exception, taken from old MSS. and early editions of 
rare and interesting books, are admirably reproduced, 
and add greatly to the value of the work. Nor must we 
omit to refer to the very elaborate and comprehensive 
indexes with which the volume is enriched, The 
“ Dated List of Contents” of the whole series, in which 
are chronologically arranged all the works from which 
passages have been selected, is most valuable, and meets 
a want frequently very sorely felt. One point about the 
book is very annoying—the title-page is undated. There 
surely can be no advantage to be gained by the omission 
of the date, while its absence is sure to cause 
trouble at some time or other, 


Roman Poets of the Republic 
Clarendon Press.) 

Pror. SELLAR’s work on the Roman Poets of the Republ 

has been so long before the public, and is so well known, 
that recommendation of its merits is almost superfluous. 
It has, however, been for some time out of print, and 
the appearance of a second edition, carefully revised and 
considerably enlarged, will be welcomed by all who are 
interested in Latin literature. Two entirely new chapters 
on Roman comedy have been added, in which are dis- 
cussed the merits of Plautus and of Terence. The 
labours of Mr. Munro on Lucretius and Catullue have 
caused Prof. Sellar to rewrite and enlarge that portion 
of his book which is devoted to these two poets. He 
has, in fact, incorporated in this second edition the latest 
results of the investigations of scholars, and has thus 
strengthened the claims of his work to the high position 
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By W. Y. Sellar. (Oxford, 
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of being the best book on the subject in the English 

language. The eloquence and vigour of the professor's 

style enable him to urge his views with peculiar force. | 
We may think that he holds a brief for his clients, but 

it is hard to resist the fervour of his appeals in favour | 
yf the rugged philosophy of Lucretius or the “ unpre- | 
meditated art” of Catullus, even though he exalts them | 
at the expense of Horace and of Virgil. 


Shakespear ’s Merchant of Venice The First Quarto, | 
1600. A Fac-simile in Photo-lithography by W. Griggs, 
with Forewords by F. J. Furnivall. (Griggs.) 

To what is rapidly becoming the most desirable collec- 

tion a Shakspearian student can possess—the photo- 

lithographic reprints of the Shakspeare quartos by Mr. 

Griggs—is now added the first quarto of The Merchant 

of Venice. Of this play two quartos, both bearing the | 

same date, 1600, and respectively known from their | 
printers as the Roberts Quarto and the Hayes Quarto, | 
have seen the light. That now before us is the earlier, 
and, as Mr. Furnivall maintains, the less trustworthy of 
the two. In putting forward this opinion, Mr. Furnivall 
goes against the editors of the Cambridge Shakspeare, 
who have preferred the authority of the present quarto. 

Quite sound are the arguments he advances in favour of 

this view, and his “forewords” generally constitutes a 

piece of scholarly and accurate criticism. Into the 

juestion of the relative value of the readings we cannot 
enter in the small space at our disposal. We prefer to 
recommend the reprint to the public, and to insist upon 

a fact that has not as yet gained recognition, namely, 

that at a cost of a few shillings per copy an exact fac- 

simile can be obtained of works that may claim to be 

the rarest and the most precious in the language. A 

reprint in this shape of the series of Shakspearian 

quartos may be regarded as a national monument, and 
for this we are indebted to private enterprise, 


The Blickling Homilies of the Tenth Century. 


Edited, 


with Translation and Index of Words, by Rev. 


Morris, M.A., LL.D. Part LI. 
Society.) 

The English Works of Whyclif hitherto Unprinted. 
Edited by F. D. Matthew. (Same Society.) 

English Charlemagne Romances.—Part Il. The Sege of 
Melayne and the Romance of Duke Rowland and Sir 
Ornel of Spayne, and a Fragment of Song of Roland. 
Part III. The Lyf of the Noble and Ci ysten Prince 
Charles the Grete. Edited by Sidney J. Herrtage, B.A. 
(Same Society, Extra Series.) 

Tue subscribers to the Early English Text Society will 

be hard to please if they are not well satisfied with the 

four fresh contributions to our hitherto inedited stores 
of national literature which have just been issued to 
them. The third part of The Blickling Homilies will be 
specially prized for its brief but instructive preface, and 
the valuable light which it throws not only on the 
homilies here first printed, but also on those by £lfric, 
edited by Thorpe many years ago; and scarcely less so 
for its admirable index of the words to be found in them. 

The English Works of Wyclif hitherto Unprinted, with 

its valuable introduction, instructive notes, and glossarial 

index, will, we doubt not, find many purchasers out of 
the society, anxious to secure copies of the hitherto un- 
printed writings of the “morning star of the Reforma- 

tion”; while the volumes of the Extra Series, Parts II. 

and III. of the series of “ English Charlemagne Ro- 

mances,” namely, The Sege of Melanye and the Romance 
of Duke Rowland, &c., and The Lyf of the Noble and 

Crysten Prynce Charles the Grete, edited by Mr. Herrtage, 

increase the obligation of the society to the editor, to 

whom, as our readers are aware, the society was last year 
indebted for an admirable edition of that wonderful 


(Early English Text 








storehouse of medizval learning and fictions, the Early 
English Gesta Komanorum. 

Mr. G. Sarytspvry, 12, Edith Road, West Kensington, 
writes :—*‘ As I have undertaken the editing of a new 
issue of Scott's Dryden for Mr. Paterson, of Edinburgh, 
I shall be very much obliged if you will give me space in 
your columns to ask all persons interested in literature 
who possess either unpublished letters of the poet or 
other matter which they think should find a place ina 
complete edition to communicate with me.” 


Mr. H. Saxon Swewui, F.R.1.B.A., has written a work 


| entitled Charitable and Parochial Establishments, which 
| will shortly be published by Messrs. Batsford, of High 


Holborn. 


Tuk next number of the Sacristy, we understand, will 
contain a vindication of the experiments which have 
been made by Sir E. Beckett on the “ restoration ”’ of the 
west front of St. Albans Abbey. It will be from the pen 
of aneminent member of the literary and political world, 

Ovr old correspondent, the Rev. Joun Pickrorp, 
writes:—‘‘ The death of Mr. Isted, of Ecton, the last 
male of an ancient line, took place on the 13th inst. 
He was born in 1796, and was the only son of Samuel 
Isted, of Ecton Hall, near Northampton, by his wife 
Barbara, elder surviving daughter and coheiress of 
Thomas Percy, Bishop of Dromore, the editor of The 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry. The old MS, folio 
on which it purported to be based was preserved care- 
fully at Ecton, and Dr. Dibdin, in his Decameron, men- 
tions the delight that a handling of it gave him when 
on a@ visit to the Isteds in 1815. Many years afterwards, 
after several applications, and a sum of 150/. had been 
paid, it was allowed to be edited and printed verbatim 
by Messrs. Furnivall and Hales in 1867-8, The MS. 
now finds a home in the British Museum. A portrait of 
Bishop Percy is still preserved at Ecton—a half-length 
in oil, painted by Abbot—representing him in his epis- 
copal habit and wig, and also one of his wife, in which 
she is depicted holding in her hand a scroll, on which is 
inscribed a line of the well-known poem which the 
bishop addressed to her in 1758, shortly before their 
marriage, ‘O, Nanny, wilt thou gang with me.’” 


PMotices to Correspondents. 


O. L. C.—The author of Vincent Eden was an under- 
graduate of Trinity College, Oxford, named Dickinson; 
but see “N, & Q.,” 5 8. x. 27, 93, 115, 136, 274 

J. P. H.—On the first syllable, we believe. The change 
of spelling would not affect this point. 

C. T. Parker. —Lord Carnarvon gave notice of a 
question on the subject, in the House of Lords, for last 
night (Friday). 

H. E. L.—Lichfield Moseley's ‘‘ Charity Dinner’ 
peared originally in Once a Week-. 

F. Wurrr, Juy., should consult the indexes of the 
Illustrated London News. 

Sermon.—We should feel disposed to say that “ verse” 
is wrong. 

F, K. M.—For “Teller” see “ N. & Q.,” 6% 8. ii. 136. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 


ap- 


| to this rule we can make no exception. 
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